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Abstract 

Trust, culture and leadership are cited in the partnering literature as beneficial to partnering, 
though the literature provides little guidance to initiate and develop the softer issues involved 
in partnering. 

A review of sociological and psychological literature was undertaken in order to investigate 
these issues and their relevance to partnering. 

Thorough research of the Mouchel Parkman - Leeds City Council partnership was undertaken 
by the researcher; it was surmised that the partnership was suffering from deficient 
developm ent of the soft issues during the early stages of partnering. 

This dissertation addresses the softer issues of partnering, from the vantage points of the 
socio-psychological literature and with the benefit of the experience of analyzing a 
partnership professionally. 

It is concluded that the value of attendance to the soft issues is a m ajor consideration for those 
within a partnership, particularly to the effective development of relationships. 

It is further concluded that this will enable achievem ent of the principal aim of partnering, 
that being to provide best value for the client. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



1.1. Introduction 

'Examining partnering from different viewpoints may help encourage a proper appreciation 
of the range and diversity of stakeholder interests in any partnering arrangement' 

(Bresnen, 1991) 

The viewpoint of the initial research was entirely objective. The initial purpose of the research 
was to determine the state that the partnership was in the summer of 2005, when the 
researcher was hired to analyse the partnership between Leeds City Council and Mouchel 
Parkman Consulting Pic. 

As it approached maturity, the stakeholders wanted a clear indication of the health of the 
partnership and an assessment of its performance. The organisations were proud of their 
partnership and felt that it needed a detailed analysis that it may be improved, their intention 
being to make an application that the partnership may be elevated to the status of a 
Constructing Excellence Project. 

The researcher had unlimited access to the relevant resources in Leeds City Council and 
Mouchel Parkman. All participants in the research were willing to be interviewed in a series 
of one-to-one sessions, and the requisite documents were freely available. Section 4.1. 
provides an analysis of the state of the partnership in September 2005. 

Upon conclusion of the general analysis of the Leeds City Council - Mouchel Parkman 
partnership, the research focused on the soft issues which have been poorly addressed within 
the partnering literature. The aims of the research shifted to providing conceptualizations of 
trust, culture and leadership issues and their application to partnering. It is considered that 
industrial comprehensions of organizational trust, culture and the role of leadership have been 
neglected in the partnering literature, despite their high perceived value within the industry. 

This dissertation acts as a general guide for partners, attending to the 'soft' issues which are 
shown to deeply affect the health of partnering arrangements. 



1.2. Aims and Objectives 

During the course of this work, aims and objectives have altered with the provision of 
different directions and foci. 

The Leeds branch of Mouchel Parkman Consulting Pic. set the original aims through their 
project brief. The health of their partnership with Leeds City Council required analysis, and 
methods of determination were at the researchers' discretion. Those selected included 
interviews, questionnaires and detailed academic research. 

An analysis of the effectiveness of the initiatives set out by the partnership board was 
undertaken; an understanding of how these issues were actually perceived by the members of 
the board and personnel from throughout the partnership was included. 

Key partnering issues were identified. My brief was not to solve their managerial problems of 
the partnership management, rather to make the board aware of the problems and to propose 
opportunities for MP-LCC to address them; suggestions for the board are given in Appendix 
M. 

The work provided an excellent opportunity to develop an understanding of partnering in 
practice as well as in theory. Partnering is a progressive field, and this was a good opportunity 
to learn from experienced managers and practitioners. 

It was most notably an opportunity to assess the academic partnering literature critically in 
accord with the practical exposure, to the point of rooting out core problems that solutions 
may be applied. These were initially identified as trust, communication and integration; 
communication and integration were later considered as functions of culture, and that the 
development of these functions requires catalysis through effective management. 

It was surmised was that there had been inadequate attendance to 'soft' issues in the formative 
stages of the partnership. Repercussions developed as the partnership progressed; affecting 
relations and causing cultural ruptures. 

Reparative suggestions for the board were given through an 80-page document and a 45- 
minute presentation. Mouchel Parkman offered another partnership to analyse, that the 



research may be continued for a final year dissertation. This offer was taken up, though the 
secondary partnership between North Yorkshire County Council and the North Yorkshire 
branch of Mouchel Parkman Consulting Pic. did not yield interesting results (Section 3.2.5.). 

The research was extended to include an analytical review of the current literature on trust, 
culture and leadership issues within partnering. 

The relevance and value of soft issues to effective partnering will be considered in some 
detail, using ideas and knowledge from social psychology, organizational behaviour, 
sociology and anthropology. Issues raised will be explored and considered, providing 
discussion points for partnership managers. 

It is hoped that this will show a side to partnering outside of 'hard' construction management 
that is in need of attendance, establishing the roles of the more human aspects in successful 
construction management. 

My aims for this dissertation are that it provides guidance to the management of the 
partnerships studied, and a full and frank evaluation of the soft issues as they apply to 
partnering. 

The aims are, in brief: 

To develop partner's awareness of the role of trust, culture and leadership in effective 

partnering. 

To allow an academic understanding of the methods of trust and cultural development,, and 

the role of leadership in their development. 

To the industry, attendance to 'soft' issues may provide opportunities for partnerships to 
develop as investors in people and attain best value for the client. 
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2. LITERATURE REVIEW 
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2.1. Review of Literature - Partnering 

2.1.1. Introduction 

Initially we will consider the basis for the development of partnering and what partnering 
stands for; subsequently we look at how successfully the Leeds City Council-Mouchel 
Parkman (Leeds) partnership utilizes the guidance of the partnering literature. We also 
consider the benefits that this partnership may receive as a result of its willingness to utilize a 
partnering culture. 

2.1.2. The State of the Industry 

There are wide reports of dissatisfaction throughout the construction industry. Difficulties in 
the construction industry are far-reaching, and have resulted in the development of a poor 
reputation in service provision and a commonly disappointed client base. 

Because of a history of adversarial relationships that is viewed as inherent in construction 
practice, the industry has a reputation for poor quality and service, a bad safety record, and a 
history of broken promises and sharp practice. These adversarial relationships often produce 
little benefit for those involved, and delivered poorly to its clients, in terms of cost duration 
and quality. 

Such antagonistic approaches have disfigured the construction industry over many years. 
They have produced high levels of litigation and conflict, low investment, inadequate research 
and development, negligible margins and low levels of esteem of the industry by the public in 
general, and graduates or school leavers in particular (Latham, 2001). 

The state of the industry is well documented as ineffective - in the UK two thirds of proj ects 
exceeded their cost estimates and three quarters suffered delayed completion (Graves et al., 
1998; Cox et al., 1999). It is essential that the adversarial focus is eradicated from 
organisations contemplating partnering... changing attitudes so deeply rooted in the industry is 
a major challenge (Critchlow, 1998). 

Within construction firms, established approaches to procurement, management of materials 
supply contracts and subcontracting in general are based on aggressive bargaining between 
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buyer and supplier over issues of price, delivery date and payment date, conducted in an 
atmosphere of legalistic mistrust (Latham, 1994; Construction Task Force, 1998). 

Coordinating the complex work of a construction project through legalistic contracts offers 
some participants the chance of making money at the expense of others, but is likely to lead to 
contractual disputes rather than collaborative problem-solving when difficulties arise 
(Nicolini et al, 1999). 

Many clients in the Public and Private sectors are now turning to more modern procurement 
methods which they believe can offer more certainty. 

2.1.3. Partnering 

The Egan and Latham reports constituted the first major steps in counteracting the negative 
attitudes and methods which afflict the industry. Unashamedly putting the clients needs first, 
the documents employ a supply chain which streamlines the activities of partnered firms and 
encourages integration. The supplier endeavours to benefit the client by keeping transaction 
costs and project duration down. The construction firms benefit in terms of profit and the 
establishment of recurring contracts. Egan stresses the advantages of a partnering approach in 
achieving these benefits. 

Partnering can be applied to all types of contract arrangements and with any of the industry's 
model terms of construction contract (Bower, 2003). There is no need to change the legalistic 
structure in partnering; it is essentially an inclusion of more facets of management and a 
method of establishing trust between those members and departments. 

One of the traditional solutions to the problem of uncertainty and interdependence in 
construction has been the adoption of a strictly sequential organization (Nicolini et al, 1999). 
Whilst due process is given to design, construction and initiatives, partnering allows the early 
involvement of contractors and others who may be interested at a suitably early stage - this 
creates the streamlining that allows savings in time and costs to occur. An over-lapping 
occurs, of skills, knowledge and abilities, that the process can be more fluid and more 
effective as a more purposeful team effort. 
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The benefits of partnering stem from its most prominent document, the Seven Pillars of 
Partnering by Bennett and Jayes (1998). This has become a widely used document in 
construction which outlines many success stories, concluding that cost savings of 2-10% for 
proj ect-specific partnering are possible, whilst strategic partnering could save up to 30%. 

The Seven Pillars of Partnering is well researched, however it must be stressed that it is 
merely a guide, and effective partnering involves more than the use of documents; it requires 
a lot of time, effort, innovation and adaptability. Work on softer issues must be invested early 
on in the life-cycle of the partnership, that the benefits can be enj oyed later on. 

2.1.4. Benefits of Partnering 

Major benefits, which have to some extent been demonstrated in the partnership between 
Mouchel Parkman and Leeds City Council, are outlined. The following are of an operational 
nature and are pertinent to the stage that the partnership is at now. The extent of potential 
benefits are numerous and will merely be introduced here. 

Partnering makes the programming of design and construction work more certain; Designers 
develop an understanding of each others' approach to design and so propose and develop 
designs in ways that are in tune with each others' ways of thinking; Teams are more willing to 
work together to solve problems; The continuity provided by the relationship makes it worth 
investing in common systems and also provides the flow of profits needed to pay for training 
and other investment (Bennet and Jayes, 1998). These benefits would be resultant of the high 
levels of integration that a partnership enjoys. It is suggested that this partnership is not yet 
fully exploiting these benefits. 

The following benefits have been reported to the European Construction Institute by 
successful partnerships: Improved communication; greater responsiveness to perceived 
problems; greater awareness of opportunities; fewer disputes; improved performance; 
improved quality; improved safety; and greater certainty of outturn cost (European 
Construction Institute, 1997). 

Partnering allows the following: greater project team integration (through team building); the 
elimination of learning curves; focus on learning and continuous improvement causing 
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improved quality; improved customer focus and client satisfaction; and greater stability in 
workload (Bresnen and Marshall, 1999). 

The above benefits are not promised in the partnering literature - some may develop better 
than expected, others may not. What will determine the success of the partnership in these 
terms is not dependent simply on the presence of a partnership, but on how partnering is 
utilized; principally on how much time and effort is spent on its application. 

It is hard not to be allured by these sweeping benefits; however it must be stressed that 
partnering is not the soft option. To make it work takes a lot of time, skill and dedication; 
rewards can be slow to materialize. 

Building and maintaining a partnering arrangement will take much more time and effort than 
a traditional approach, not least because new attitudes and behaviours may have to be learned 
- and old ones unlearned (Office of Govt. Commerce, 2005). 

Partnering encourages clients and contractors to transgress the conflicting interests that lie at 
the heart of their exchange relationship by appealing to common interests centred on specific 
project goals and/or more strategic long-term relationships (CII, 1991; NEDO, 1991). 

A more collaborative culture is formed. However, it may take some while for the culture to 
permeate the organisation as a whole (Critchlow, 1998). 

The means by which partnering has the potential for reducing costs are various. Reduction of 
conflict is one. Another is the benefit of repetition. As the participants' respective 
organisations gain in mutual understanding and formulate common systems, so efficiency 
increases and internal costs are reduced (Critchlow, 1998). 

A natural consequence of the more efficient, less adversarial work environment which may be 
promoted by partnering arrangements is that, in human terms, it reduces pressure on those 
involved, and the easier and greater success of projects can give rise to increased personal 
satisfaction (Critchlow, 1998). 

Central to partnering is a determination to move away from adversarialism and litigation and 
to resolve problems jointly and informally through more effective forms of inter-firm 
collaboration (Bresnen and Marshall, 1999). Partnering refers to long-term agreements 
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between companies to co-operate to an unusually high degree to achieve separate yet 
complementary objectives (CII, 1991). It is these high levels of co-operation and 
collaboration which improve the work environment, the health of the partnership and 
contribute to the reputation of the construction industry as a whole. 

For the parties involved, shared business objectives and a collaborative approach to achieving 
them mean that the partnering approach offers significant strategic objectives. Partnering is 
about strength through collaboration (Office of Govt. Commerce, 2005). This collaborative 
strength is of high value, and its value will develop as higher levels of collaboration take 
place. 

2.1.5. Summary 

For the customer organization, a good partnering arrangement offers the benefits of proactive 
risk allocation, flexibility and improved value for money (Office of Govt. Commerce, 2005). 
For the supplier, there is emphasis on the potential net benefits that stem from increased 
productivity and reduced costs (Bennett and Jayes, 1995). 

Partnering seeks to create a win-win relationship, where both sides feel that the investments 
and concessions they have made, and the risks they have taken on, have helped them realise 
genuine benefits and achieve strategic goals (Office of Govt. Commerce, 2005). Once the 
quintessential nature of partnering is understood, it is possible for the participants to tailor 
those techniques to meet their own requirements (Critchlow, 1998). 
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2.2 Review of Literature - Culture 



2.2.1. Introduction 



First we will consider definitions of culture, in particular partnering culture. We consider that 
the alliance of two or more organisations involves the initiation and development of a fresh 
culture, and that there are methods used to induce cultural change in present cultures. 

The literature comes largely from the organizational behaviour, social psychology, 
anthropology and sociology literature, and is considered applicable to partnering. We apply it 
to the initiation, development and maintenance of a healthy partnering culture. 

2.2.2. What is a partnering culture? 

Culture: a social and intellectual formation - the totality of socially transmitted behaviour 

patterns, arts, beliefs, institutions and all other products of human work and thought - 

characteristic of a (particular) community. 

(Readers Digest Universal Dictionary, 1992) 

The partnering literature proposes a highly optimistic view of what a partnering culture should 
be. It suggests that dynamic, integrative, communicative and trusting relationships will 
ultimately provide success throughout the supply chain. It gives an indication that core beliefs 
outlined in the text must be held by all of those involved in partnering. It is considered that 
the transference of these values from the text to the workplace constitutes a key challenge for 
management. 

There is a transitional movement towards collaboration in the construction industry. Cultural 
change is occurring at the topmost level, and this is filtering down slowly but measurably into 
organizations. Essentially, there are changes throughout the industry which are directly and 
indirectly affecting the culture of construction management. 

For example, attaining value for the client is now considered preferable to procuring as much 
profit from him as possible. Latham (1994), Egan (1998), and Byatt (2001) proposed a move 
away from tendering solely on the basis of lowest price to a value-based selection process 
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including a shifting of emphasis from initial purchase costs and short-term savings to whole- 
life costs and longer-term objectives to ensure overall best value (Thomas and Thomas, 2005). 

Culture, as a definition, gives the impression of being the backbone, or core, of the methods 
and approaches taken by an organization. There are two elements concerning the strength of a 
culture to consider: 

Psychic depth refers to how deeply felt and influential the culture is. A culture is categorized 
as strong if it determines basic assumptions, less strong if it shapes values and beliefs, and 
least powerful if it only influences attitudes (Brown, 1998). Partnering companies may need 
to consider how deep its culture needs to be. If a relationship is long-term, for example as in 
strategic or third-generation partnering, it may be highly beneficial to ensure that the culture is 
deeply felt and influential. 

Cultural development requires time and effort, and relations with minor consultants, suppliers 
or sub-contractors may not warrant cultural development of any psychic depth to be made. 
This may be in contradiction to the need for partnering throughout the supply chain, however 
lesser relationships may retain the core values of partnering without expending the time and 
effort required to develop relations of a cultural nature. 

Range refers to the scope of assumptions, beliefs, values, attitudes and behaviours which a 
culture influences. The idea is that stronger cultures will tend to affect a greater range of 
individuals' cognitive apparatus and behavioural dispositions than weaker cultures (Brown, 
1998). It may be posited that a wealth of cultural attributes, appealing to a wider range of 
people, may be preferable to specific cultural attributes appealing to only a few. 

Psychic depth and range are the most general attributes of a culture; culture is composed of a 
great many variables which are considered in terms of these strengths, which differ greatly 
between partnerships (Box 1, Components of Culture). 

Box 1; Components of Culture 

These are the measurable variables which need to be developed in a partnering culture. Schein 
(2004) outlines various categories to describe culture and its components, which are as 
follows: 
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Observed behavioural regularities when people interact: the language they use, the 
customs and traditions that evolve, and the rituals they employ in a wide variety of situations 
(Goffman, 1999; Jones, Moore and Snyder, 1988; Trice and Beyer, 1993, 1985; Van Maanen, 
1976). 

Group Norms: the implicit standards and values that evolve in working groups (Homans, 
1950; Kilmann and Saxton, 1983) 

Espoused values: the articulated, publicly announced principles and values that the group 
claims to be trying to achieve, such as 'product quality' or 'price leadership' (Deal and 
Kennedy, 1982, 1999) 

Formal Philosophy: the broad policies and ideological principles that guide a group's actions 
towards stockholders, employees, customers, and other stakeholders (Ouchi, 1981; Pascale 
and Athos, 1981) 

Rules of the game: the implicit, unwritten rules for getting along in the organization; 'the 
ropes' that a newcomer must learn in order to become an accepted member; 'the way we do 
things around here' (Schein, 1968, 1978; Van Maanen, 1979; Ritti and Funkhouser, 1987) 

Climate: the feeling that is conveyed in a group by the physical layout, and the way in which 
members of the organization interact with each other, with customers, or outsiders 
(Ashkanasy, Wilderom, and Peterson, 2000; Schneider, 1990; Tagiuri and Litwin, 1968) 

Embedded skills: the special competencies displayed by group members in accomplishing 
certain tasks, the ability to make certain things tat get passed on from generation to generation 
without necessarily being articulated in writing (Argyris and Schon, 1978; Cook and Yanow, 
1993; Henderson and Clark, 1990; Peters and Waterman, 1982) 

Habits of thinking, mental models, and linguistic paradigms: the shared cognitive frames 
that guide the perceptions, thought, and language used by the members of a group and taught 
to new members in the early socialization process (Douglas, 1986; Hofstede, 2001; Van 
Maanen, 1979; Senge and others, 1994) 

Shared meanings: the emergent understandings created by group members as they interact 
with each other (as in Geertz, 1973; Smircich, 1983; Van Maanen and NBarley, 1984; Weick, 
1995) 

'Root metaphors' or integrating symbols: the ways in which groups evolve to characterize 
themselves, which may or may not be appreciated consciously but become embodied in 
buildings, office layout, and other material artifacts of the group. This level of the culture 
reflects the emotional and aesthetic response of members as contrasted with the cognitive or 
evaluative response (as in Gagliardi, 1990; Hatch, 1990; Pondy, Frost, Morgan, and 
Dandridge, 1983; Schultz, 1995) 

Formal rituals and celebrations: the ways in which a group celebrates key events that 
reflect important values or important 'passages' by members, such as promotion, completion 
of important projects, and milestones (as in Deal and Kennedy, 1982, 1999; Trice and Beyer, 
1993). 
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Culture must be consistent with partnering philosophy and is likely to include: A commitment 
to quality; an understanding of commercial interest which is broader than the short-term 
pricing considerations; a preparedness to commit to a long-term relationship; a willingness 
and ability to adhere to agreed processes; an open-minded attitude towards dispute resolution; 
a determination to seek solutions rather than to try and profit from conflict; a willingness to 
commit the resources associated with partnering; and sound finances such as will enable the 
participants to adopt a long term commercial view. 

Before we consider the initiation and development of partnering culture, we will briefly 
detour into the general value of culture, to partnerships as well as organizations generally. 

2.2.3 The value of culture 

The value of culture should not be underestimated. A strong culture is a powerful tool for 
guiding behaviour (Deal and Kennedy, 1982). It is the cultural work environment of an 
organization that determines the motivation of its employees (Cartwright et al,1999). In 
considering the gain of best value in partnering, the impact of a strong culture on productivity 
is amazing (Deal and Kennedy, 1982). 

However, the added value provided [by a culture] through partnering and integrated 
teamworking will require a clear business case if it is to convince directors (Thomas and 
Thomas, 2005). The problem with cultural development is that its value in monetary terms is 
difficult to gauge, though the establishment and maintenance of culture clearly take up a lot of 
managerial man-hours, which are generally expensive. 

All organizations will have the opportunity to input their own expertise and suggestions, 
creating a climate for innovation and the delivery of better value for all (Thomas and Thomas, 
2005). Contributions to cultural change may not only come from the partnering texts which 
advocate its development, it may also come from the past cultures of the partnering 
organizations (Section 3.2), from individuals, particularly inspirational leaders (Section 2.4), 
and other sources such as management consultants, experienced personnel, and those wishing 
to make their mark within an organization. 

The literature demonstrates that culture can provide a sense of belonging and purpose to the 
work undertaken. It acts as an evolving entity which progresses with the movements of the 
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partnered organizations, whilst acting as an anchor to maintain a grip on core values in the 
face of the changing construction environment and its inherent uncertainty. 

2.2.4. Cultural Initiation 

We consider that a level of cultural initiation is required as organizations make motions to 
partner. There are various views as to how an effective culture is initiated, here are some of 
the more prominent views: 

The three sources of organizational culture are: the societal or national culture in which an 
organisation is physically situated; The vision, management style and personality of 
leaders/founders; the type of business; and the nature of the business environment (Brown, 
1998). 

Also considered are these three sources: (1) the beliefs, values, and assumptions of founders 
of organizations; (2) the learning experiences of group members as their organization evolves; 
and (3) new beliefs, values, and assumptions brought in by new members and leaders (Schein, 
2004). 

Leaders, individuals and the environment are the most rudimentary proponents of cultural 
initiation. 

We consider that leadership roles and their associated relationships change and evolve when 
partnering; issues of control and power in a dynamic partnering arrangement need to be 
addressed. The client is generally in charge of the proceedings; however he may not be best 
suited to the management of a partnership. A different kind of control is needed. 

Partnerships are not always and inevitably 'out of control'. They cannot be controlled, but 
they can be 'in control', by virtue of the common ground and the common wish to explore it. 
Power in the 'radically new' approach becomes detached from people and groups, and 
acquires a roving commission (Deering and Murphy, 1998). 

This is interesting in that it suggests that the power of the culture is not in remaining static and 
uncompromising, but in its capability in developing throughout its life-cycle and between 
differing managers. The potential in partnering is that people and groups can affect the culture 
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and the culture can be responsive and 'mobile' whilst retaining its initial goals and objectives. 
This approach needs to be initiated from the start, and all relevant parties must be aware of the 
evolution of the culture through this dynamic. 

For projects there is an opportunity to get the culture right first time as there are initially no 
particular methods or customs on the new project (Helland, 1995). However, the cultures of 
the partnering companies may have a great deal to offer - a fresh perspective is one thing, but 
to lose the past cultural developments of organizations may be unpopular and wasteful. 

Individuals seek stability and meaning (Schein, 2004). This can be founded within the culture, 
and the role of the leader is key in the installation of this branch of the culture. If the leader is 
a great person, then inspiring ideas will permeate the corporation's culture... strong beliefs 
make for strong cultures. . .the clearer the leader is about what he stands for, the more apparent 
will be the culture of that company (Davis, 1984). 

Stability and meaning can, however, be misconstrued. In the absence of a strong culture, and 
in the search for stability and meaning, participants may develop a culture in the absence of 
managerial intervention or guidance from the partnering literature. These sub-cultures may be 
maladaptive to effective partnering. 

We now consider the external environment that a partnering arrangement and its culture is 
based in. The business environment is the single greatest influence in shaping a corporate 
culture (Kennedy, 1982). Many organizations partner for financial reasons or because of a 
shortage of skills, particularly in the public sector. This can certainly have an influence on 
certain aspects of a culture. Aims, objectives, mission statements and the other products of 
initial workshops may also provoke influence. 

The nature of the activities an organization undertakes and the particular operating 
environment in which it subsists may have a profound effect on its culture (Brown, 1998). 
The nature of construction work invokes task culture. [Task culture] often develops in those 
organizations which can focus on specific jobs or projects to which teams may be assigned 
(Brown, 1998). 

Consideration of the nature of the work, coupled with attendance to the softer issues in a 
partnership, should ensure that motions within the boardroom to alter a culture can permeate 
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an organization. A partnered organization may achieve cultural aptitude; if it is not 
exemplified through project processes, few will perceive its worth. 

Some of the more significant sources of an organizations culture are its stakeholders, 
professional organisations and their strategic issues (Brown, 1998). Stakeholders may include 
the client, the partnered bodies, the Government, the public and shareholders. The 
Government has considerable power to influence the cultures of organizations. Shareholders 
have surprisingly little influence on the cultural development of an organization (Brown, 
1998), which my indicate the perceived lack of financial gain associated with cultural 
development.Culture is considered to have the greatest effect on those within it, and those that 
interact with it. 

External forces influence a culture, and to a lesser extent the culture affects the external 
environment. It is considered that movements by Latham, Egan and Constructing Excellence 
are to allow perceptions of the value of cultural change within the construction industry to 
occur en masse. 

2.2.5. Cultural Change 

Fresh ideas and progressive thinking are welcome in cultural development, but the cultural 
identities of the partnering firms need to be updated into the new partnering culture. 

The client's view of professional engineering culture is not always a positive one. 

'Engineers will always try to manipulate you into a situation where you always pay more than 

the situation requires. You just have to call their bluff and keep being very difficult and 

unpleasant, challenging them and refusing to believe what they are telling you ' 

- client, (Bate, 1994). 

The intention of the Egan Report and related documents are to change this common 
perception of professional relations in construction culture, through client-led partnering and 
collaborative working. 

As a result of the changing attitudes and perceptions, there may be a need for partnering 
training within individual organizations. The need for such training will depend to a great 
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extent on the current culture of the organizations (Thomas and Thomas, 2005). People need to 
understand the value of a partnering culture and consider that it may benefit their personal 
interests, the interests of their host organizations and the interests of the partnership as a 
whole. However, they must perceive these benefits as a result of their own consideration. 

Support from a partnering facilitator will enable the team members to bring their 
preconceptions into the open within the safe environment of training workshops (Thomas and 
Thomas, 2005). Partnering workshops, to be undertaken at the inception of an alliance, 
provide fertile ground for the establishment of a suitable culture. Energy and effort put in here 
will generate creative thinking, understanding and innovative working that will later benefit 
the team and the project (Construction Industry Council, 2002). 

Most people are conditioned to oppose change if it is seen as a threat and not as an 
opportunity (Thomas and Thomas, 2005). The benefits of partnering, and the implicit cultural 
change, are yet to be fully realized by many in the industry. 

It is also pointed out that culture change creates culture shock (Helland, 1995). Many are 
unaccustomed or afraid of change, failing to see the necessity of altering a culture despite the 
rapidly changing construction environment. External changes are always seen as easier whilst 
internal changes are harder... within an organization the changes to process, method, and 
custom which have become part of the internal culture, are resisted (Cartwright et al, 1999). 

There may be the view that if a system has functioned adequately in the past, it will do so in 
the future. Attitude, be it optimistic or pessimistic about partnering, is particularly important. 
When the future is expected to be superior to the present, the comparison leads to a 
denigration of the present (Elster and Lowenstein, 1992). Attitudes towards cultural change 
must, by definition, by shared by those who are affected by the culture. 

Culture can be an enormous brake on change. Strong cultures seem to be like powerful 
inertial systems. Changing direction demands enormous energy (Thomas, 1985). Firms 
choosing to partner may have well-developed cultural characteristics, whilst their partner firm 
may not. Cultural overshadowing is not beneficial to a partnership. 

It is the responsibility of management to first assess the need for change; understand the level 
of change that is required and is possible; and motivate an organization to accept any changes. 
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We now consider an approach to cultural change which is particularly applicable to the 
partnering philosophy. 

2.2.6. The conciliative approach to culture change 

Those who take this approach believe they can achieve cultural change through non-dramatic, 
gradual and routine means. The special quality of their approach lies in its direct appeal to the 
common sense constructs of the organization (Bate, 1994). Incremental changes may reduce 
culture shock and reduce the risks associated with revolutionary culture change. Change 
occurs by degrees, as the new culture is slowly grafted onto the old (Bate, 1994). 

The best way to achieve change is by processes of convergence rather than divergence, by 
conformity rather than deviance, by order than by rebellion. Mutuality is the key principle: 
'you get your authority by not undermining other people's authority' (Bate, 1994). This 
suggests the role of past cultural achievements within organizations as they move to partner, 
as well as the effective management of control within a partnership. Organizations can learn 
from each other, allaying fears of domination, and develop a partnering culture that respects 
the interests of all stakeholders. 

Logical incrementalism (Quinn, 1980) is characterized by low-profile, partial solutions to 
problems, a gradual unfolding of a strategic vision, and a use of language that de-emphasizes 
the novelty of what is being proposed (Pondy and Huff, 1985). The perception of the role of a 
developing culture will be enhanced if it is shown to benefit a partnership. Perceptions of the 
gradual inclusion of cultural aspects show their value. The option to provide feedback is a 
valuable one, and will allow a level of cultural malleability; a sense of empowerment may 
develop within the individuals who work with the proposed cultural changes. 

The best way to achieve substantive cultural change is to collude with, rather than collide 
with, the organization's normal way of getting things done. This gives a certain social 
legitimacy to the change programme and helps compensate for any disagreement over the 
substance of the proposed change (Bate, 1994). 

There is criticism of the conciliative approach, the following points being the most prominent: 
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The conciliatives may well be deceiving themselves: priding themselves on being in 
possession of a clever strategy for autocatalytic change, but actually being so paradigm-bound 
that they never progress much beyond the initial conforming stage (Bate, 1994). Culture 
change must permeate throughout an organization. 

One must remain skeptical about the possibility of achieving revolution by evolution. The 
conciliative approach is more likely to be successful in bringing about first order 
'developmental' change rather than second order 'transformational' change (Bate, 1994). 
There must be efforts to ensure that cultural change is coercive without being forceful, and 
that changes will benefit working relations and are perceived as such. 

It is therefore considered that the implementation of cultural movements is important - 
cultural change initiation and development must not solely subsist in the boardroom. There 
must be assurance and awareness that the cultural change will benefit the organization and its 
members. 

2.2.7. Cultural Development and Maintenance 

Once a culture has been developed, it must be maintained. It is suggested that a partnering 
culture needs to be responsive to internal and external change, whilst maintaining a structure 
based on the core values of the partnership. The responsibility of this lies with the 
management. Management must handle the change to partnering and integrated teamworking 
sensitively if the team is to develop a cooperative culture which delivers better value (Thomas 
and Thomas, 2005). 

Because cultures have an input and output of personnel, we may consider approaches that 
allow an individual to ingratiate himself into a culture. The inclusion of a new member can 
shed light onto a culture because once personnel are accustomed to a culture, they may 
become oblivious to its working. It is also considered that the culture of an organization is a 
key draw in recruitment. 

The effective socialization of new recruits is in part contingent on the nature of the 
organizational culture (Brown, 1998). Informal socialization processes are used to envelop 
new members into a culture in most organisations, commonly by trial and error under the 
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supervision of work colleagues (Brown, 1998). It is a great indication that a culture is 
effective when those external to it want to be a part of it. 

The culture, as already discussed, does not cease at the culmination of board meetings, nor 
during the working lives of personnel - if it is truly effective, it will extend to the social life 
outside of the workplace. Efforts are commonly made to develop external activities, not only 
to achieve better working relationships through socialization, but also to enhance the culture 
of those who work in an organization. This is particularly valuable for younger personnel, 
who may have had to re-locate, and to interest graduates during the current skills shortage. 

These informal socialization methods are often more significant than an organisations formal 
and official procedures, because they allow more relevant information to be transmitted in a 
more personal manner and by means that a new recruit will be more likely to remember 
(Brown, 1998). 

2.2.8. Summary 

Culture is created by all of the members of an organization, and management has a definite 
role to play in initiating and developing that culture. But influences from staff and 
management can be negative as well as positive. Management possesses the authority to 
control and eliminate cultural sources, and this needs to be utilized to promote healthy 
partnering. 

A final point is the level of professionalism that is available in initiating a partnering culture. 
Interpersonal relationships within firms are friendly and courteous, but not intimate (Brown, 
1998). Efforts need to be made from all quarters to develop and promote a healthy partnering 
culture, and this should be a component of the professional ideal. 

Professional engineers have the experience and education to appreciate the necessity and 
importance of developing effective partnering arrangements. However, from the research 
which I have undertaken, it is considered that the value of culture is undermined. Also lacking 
is the expertise and skill required in establishing an effective partnering culture. 
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2.3. Review of Literature - Trust 
2.3.1. Introduction 

Trust is recited throughout the partnership literature as valuable; however it is only in the 
sociology and psychology literature that it is explored in any depth. We consider here the 
magnitude of trust required in partnering arrangements, and attempt to satisfy the requirement 
to understand this intangible yet highly valued condition of human relations. 

Latham's first interim report for the Department of the Environment identified two root 
causes to the problems in the construction industry - trust and money. His final report was 
entitled 'Trusting the team', proposing the necessity of trust in the effective supply chain 
management that was considered as required within the construction industry. As integrated 
team working became the focus of the early partnering literature, trust became more valued as 
a commodity. This is exemplified in the Strategic Forums 2002 report. Accelerating Change. 

As the industry moves into collaborative working as a method of attaining best value or 
organizational survival, trust becomes more valuable as a concept and as a tool. Traditionally, 
managers in the industry have manipulated trusting behaviour for their own gain and as a 
system of trading. It is considered that the movements within the industry provide 
opportunities to use trust in more pro-active applications. 

This section presents the anthropological, sociological, psychological and managerial aspects 
of the research into trust. It is hoped that this section will provide a suitable research summary 
for managers to work with. 

Methods of initiating, developing and maintaining trusting behaviour between individuals and 
between organizations are explored. Two texts, both of which are collections of essays and 
research, were particularly useful in doing this. 'Trust within and between organizations' by 
Lane and Bachman (1998) and 'Trust in Organizations: Frontiers of Theory and Research' by 
Kramer and Taylor (1996) are selections of sociological papers that shed light on trust 
relations within and between organizations. 

This section, then, looks at what the literature has to offer a partnership in terms of defining 
and evaluating trust as it applies to a partnership. We will begin by considering how trust is 
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defined in partnering and what its perceived value is, and conclude with a redefinition of trust 
in the light of the sociological and psychological approaches explored in the interim. 

2.3.2. The partnering literature's definition of trust 

We begin by considering how well the partnering industry understands trust. 

'Trust is the confidence and reliance one party has in the professional competence and 
integrity of the other party (parties) to contribute to the successful execution of a project in a 
spirit of openness, fairness and cooperation. ..Trust is usually developed and strengthened 
over time as the alliance participants work with each other. . .Trust is key to the development 
of the openness, sharing and commitment to each other which are the hallmarks of, and key 
to, creating a truly effective and high performing team. ' (Scott, 2001) 

Trust is quoted in most of the partnering texts but the text does not define it, nor appear to 
understand the machinations of trust to a deep enough level for the definitions to allow 
anything but good intentions to develop in aspiring partnerships. Currently, the construction 
industry relies on a managers personal capabilities and willingness to trust. It is posited that 
movements into trustful partnering require more direction and drive than this. 

It is re-iterated that the value of trust is appreciated in the partnering literature. Trust has been 
identified as an important component which makes partnerships, strategic alliances, and 
networks of small firms successful (Brusco, 1986; Powell, 1996; Smitka, 1991). 

The high value of trust is perceived in practice as well as in the literature (Appendix N). The 
intangibility of trust makes it a difficult phenomenon to express in text; it is considered that a 
greater understanding of trust occurs as a result of the relationships between practitioners. 
This work is targeted towards these practitioners; it is hoped that this academic discourse will 
accompany their own experiences to enhance their understanding of trust in order to benefit 
their partnerships. 

It is evident that co-operation, both within and between enterprises, is becoming more crucial 
for their success (Smith, Carroll, and Ashford 1995). Many areas of the construction industry 
are now directing towards strategic alliances, partnerships and public private partnerships, as 
a matter of survival as well as financial success; it is therefore implicit that the understanding 
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of trust issues, and the successful implementation of trusting behaviour, becomes requisite for 
successful alliances to develop. 

2.3.3. The Value of Trust 

'To what extent can we, and should we, 'trust' trust to make a difference?' 

(Kramer and Tyler, 1996) 

Trust can not be quantified, but it is cited as enhancing working relationships; as such it is 
considered as an indirect method for achieving best value. It is also considered that the levels 
of trust and trustworthiness in companies affect their organizational structures and processes. 

Trustworthy behaviour actually reduces transaction costs (Bromiley and Cummings, 1992). 
This suggests that by trusting one another, teams can save time and money through improving 
teamwork, communication and integration between teams. Genuine trust between 
organizations may improve risk allocation and reduce the likelihood of litigation. 

Trust has received special attention as a mechanism for organizational control and more 
specifically as an alternative to price and authority (Bradach and Eccles, 1989). A level of 
control is always required by management. The use of trust as an alternative medium to 
authority, j ob security or price seems attractive; the rationale of this quote reveals trust as a 
powerful tool for social engineering. 

'Governance by trust' is an informal contract mechanism which enhances the effectiveness of 
transactions whether they take place in markets or within a hierarchy (Smitka, 1991). It is 
predicated on individuals' expectation that they can create a climate of reciprocal trust 
through unilateral initiatives (Kramer and Tyler, 1996). It is considered to be a responsibility 
of management to enhance trusting behaviour within the organization, however this can not 
be done contractually - the nature of a contract is that it is written in the absence of trust. Nor 
can a contract be effectively used to formalize trust between individuals or organizations, 
though this is one of the functions of the charter. 

The risk of mislaid trust is very real and it is suggested that trust should not be relied upon to 
replace established managerial processes. The effects of mislaid trust may be calamitous for a 
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partnering arrangement. Once trust is lost, it is very difficult to regain; some would say 
impossible. 

Trust functions as a remarkably efficient lubricant to economic exchange that reduces 
complex realities far more quickly than prediction, authority, or bargaining (Powell, 1990). It 
is an accepted and common conception that trusting relationships are much more effective, 
enjoyable and productive than those with unfamiliar persons. 

To the extent that individuals perceive trust behaviour as a mechanism for affirming cherished 
social identities and positive relationships with others, such affirmations are likely to be 
perceived as intrinsically pleasurable and self-rewarding (Kramer and Tyler, 1996). Genuine 
people like to trust and feel trusted. Expectations of reciprocity reflect individuals' a priori 
beliefs regarding the likelihood that other group members will reciprocate acts of trust 
(Kramer and Tyler, 1996). 

Such conditions may be considered desirable within an organization, as these reciprocal 
expectations make up the fragile cognition chain linking perceptions of one's own and other's 
actions, a chain that may 'tip' the collective toward trust (Kramer and Tyler, 1996). Trust 
becomes the norm, creating a trusting organization which is capable of partnering. Individual 
trust leads to organizational trust. Partners who have examined the value of trust generally 
feel a desire for it within and between their organizations. 

Organisations which partner have a number of objectives in mind; parties are expected to 
bring their own interests to the table. The combination of mutual reliance between alliance 
partners with residual or potential elements of competition or conflict between them can set 
up a dynamic that adds to the risk and precariousness of the co-operation. 

Trust between the partners is required to help overcome this threat, yet at the same time the 
source of the threat inhibits the development of trust (Child, 1998). Bringing objectives out 
into the open enables parties to develop trust, to ascertain j oint obj ectives and to establish a 
partnering charter. 

Trust is perceived from various vantage points, and the organizational behaviour subdivision 
of business management has seized trust as a powerful medium which can serve an 
organization: 
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Trust is a necessary element in the operation of network forms of organization (Miles and 
Creed, 1995; Miles and Snow, 1992; Powell, 1990), and a key factor in managerial beliefs 
and philosophies (Miles and Creed. 1992; Sitkin and Roth, 1993). Trust is highly regarded, 
and has been likened to as a 'social capital' (Fukuyama, 1995), almost a currency that can be 
transferred between departments and individuals within an organization. It is therefore 
considered that building trust in itself is an investment (Asanuma, 1989). 

2.3.4. Initiation of Trust 

In the initiation of a partnership, information about prospective partners may be limited, 
particularly that which relates to internal cultures, competences, and values. This means that 
judgements will have to be made on the basis of the partner's reputations, including those for 
trustworthiness (Sako, 1991). Concerns about fear and gullibility, often more than greed and 
temptation, underlie the reluctance to trust (Rotter, 1980). We may consider that one 
organization will trust the other largely perceived on their culture and reputation. 

When individuals decide to engage in trust behaviour, they create for themselves both 
opportunity and vulnerability. The opportunity surrounds the perceived gains, both individual 
and collective, that accrue if and when their acts of trust are reciprocated by others. The 
vulnerabilities derive from the potential costs associated with misplaced trust (Kramer and 
Tyler, 1996). We may consider three scenarios where the value of trust may vary; that 
between individuals in an organization, that between prominent board members, and that 
between partnering organizations. 

Psychological issues concerning trust affect individuals within organizational cultures, and are 
particularly potent amongst the key players on the board and in project management. The 
belief that other group members will not willingly violate the psychological contract [trust] 
may reduce individuals' fears that unilateral initiatives on their part will leave them 'exposed' 
(Rotter, 1980). This fear of exposition may hold back trusting behaviour, slowing the 
progression of effective partnering. 

Box 2; Sources of Trust 

There is a distinction between calculative, cognitive, and normative identification as bases for 
trust (Child, 1994). 
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Calculative: Trust based on calculation clearly depends on the availability of relevant 
information, and in practice there may be significant limits to this. Trust based upon 
calculation is likely to appear when relationships are new. Some critics of the calculative view 
of trust have argued that it is when relationships or transactions are initiated under conditions 
of information uncertainty that trust in the proper sense comes into play (Laine, 1997). 
Cognitive: this considers the appreciation that co-operative relations can develop over time 
and that this development may be associated with the deepening of trust based on an 
evolution of relationships. 

Normative: This is the recognition that trust is socially constituted, in that it tends to be 
strengthened by cultural affinity between people and can be supported by cultural norms and 
sanctions. It depends on people sharing common values, including a common sense of moral 
obligation (Sako, 1991). 



Co-operation is likely to be easier between people who have the same cultural norms. This is 
because they are likely to trust those who share the same values, because this establishes a 
common cognitive frame and promotes a sense of common social identity which has a strong 
emotional element (Zucker, 1986). This has been shown in cross-cultural studies, particularly 
those of Hofstede (2001). 

An individual's level of trust will be on a good footing in an organization if his core beliefs 
and those of the organization correspond well. The cognitive transformations associated with 
organizational identification derive primarily from the effects of categorization on social 
perception and judgement (Wilder and Cooper, 1981). 

Hofstede considers that some cultures are more trusting than others, and that this should be a 
consideration should an alliance be developed internationally. For the purposes of this 
research, we consider that a level of professionalism provides a suitable platform for trusting 
behaviour to develop. 

2.3.5. Development of Trust 

Trust within social communities not only 'lubricates cooperation [but] cooperation itself 
breeds trust' . . .it is this steady accumulation of social capital that plays a fundamental role in 
the development of collective trust and cooperation (Putnam, 1993). This cycle is suggested 
as continuing throughout the life of a partnership, and is posited as the trusting state that 
effective partnering arrangements should strive for. Trust is like a renewable resource which 
atrophies with disuse and multiplies with use (Sako, 1998). 
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Knowledge-based trust develops over time, largely as a function of the parties having a 
history of interaction that allows them to develop a generalized expectancy that the other's 
behaviour is predictable and that he or she will act trustworthily (Lindskold, 1978). Trust can 
not be laid down in the charter and be expected to be evident immediately. Time and effort is 
necessary. 

A fairly substantive body of empirical data suggests trust development can be conceptualized 
as a history-dependent process (Lindskold, 1978; Rotter, 1980). Individuals within a 
partnership may be inclined to make 'small talk' with their opposite numbers, to gain 
indications of the kinds of people they are dealing with. These are tentative steps which 
initiate the process of trust development. 

However, long-term trading in itself is not sufficient to bring about trust in relationships 
(Sako, 1998). There is the recognition that trust is socially constituted, in that it is necessarily 
realized, and strengthened, by social interaction, cultural affinity between people and the 
support of institutional norms and sanctions (Sako, 1998). Operational matters, small talk and 
successful trading are not sufficient to encourage effective trusting relationships to develop. 

Box 3 extends the concepts of sources of trust previously introduced, in terms of a process, or 
evolution, of trust development within an individual. 

Box 3; The stagewise evolution of trust (Lewicki and Bunker, 1996) 

'trust develops gradually as the parties move from one stage to another' 

Trust first develops on the basis of calculation, known as calculative trust. People are 
prepared to take on some risk in entering into dependence on others. Many business and legal 
relationships begin and end in calculative trust. 

If calculative trust activities serve to confirm the validity of the trust and thus encourage 
repeated interaction and transaction, then the parties will also begin to develop a knowledge 
base about each other. This generates the conditions for a transition to cognitive trust. The 
person feels comfortable that the partner is consistent, reliable, shares expectations about the 
relationship and is predictable. In this way, the parties' feedback based on calculation is 
crucial. If this feedback is negative, trust is broken and the relationship dissolves. Very 
positive feedback is required for the relationship to develop further. 

A further transition may come when normative trust builds on the depth of knowledge which 
the parties have acquired of each other and on the mutual confidence they have developed. 
Identification occurs with each other's goals and interests, whereby the partners have 
effectively become friends. In business or partnership relationships, this is relatively 
uncommon as parties commonly have differences of interest. 
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2.3.6. Comparable Definitions of Trust 

Different disciplines view trust from differing vantage points, and they each have something 
to offer this research. 

Sociologists and economists take the view that trust can be conceptualized as both a 
phenomenon within and between institutions, and as the trust individuals put in those 
institutions (Lewicki and Bunker, 1996). 

Personality theorists conceptualize trust as a belief, expectancy, or feeling that is deeply 
rooted in the personality and has its' origins in the individual's early psychological 
development. This research will not investigate psychoanalytic and psychosocial propensities 
to trust -for our purposes, it is adequate to say that some are more trusting than others; 
likewise some are more trustworthy. 

Social Psychologists: trust can be defined as the expectation of the actions of the other party 
in a transaction, the risks associated with assuming and acting on such expectations, and the 
contextual factors that serve to either enhance or inhibit the development and maintenance of 
that trust (Lewicki and Bunker, 1996). 

Trust can neither be seen as an entirely cognitive phenomenon, nor solely as a norm-based 
behaviour, nor can it be adequately reconceptualized as being completely based on calculation 
(Bachmann, 1998). Trust is considered as a composite-sourced phenomenon, the composites 
being coercive to the product in elusive proportions. 

2.3.7. Trust Ideals 

People expect more positive behaviour from those with whom they share group memberships 
compared to outsiders (Kramer et al, 1996). The partnered organizations need to traverse from 
being viewed as each other's outsiders to being viewed by all as members of the same 
organization. 

This is due partly to the requirement of the individual to achieve a sense of identity and 
belonging, as outlined in Maslow's hierarchy of needs. Social categorization creates cognitive 
benefits that can operate as substitutes for other mechanisms on which trust is more usually 
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predicated (Kramer and Tyler, 1996). All of these concepts are intertwined. Deficiencies in 
one can affect the others, just as the promotion of one will develop the others, the latter being 
the ideal. 

Common membership in a salient social category can serve as a rule for defining the 
boundaries of low-risk interpersonal trust that bypasses the need for personal knowledge and 
the costs of negotiating reciprocity with individual others. As a consequence of shifting from 
the personal level to the social group level of identity, the individual can adopt a sort of 
'depersonalized trust' based on category membership alone (Brewer, 1981). 

This kind of trust may be quite common. Relations take time to build and are commonly 
unnecessary. If an organization is regarded as trustworthy, then so too can representatives of 
that firm. 

There is also the suggestion that once trust is firmly established, it is not as vital as when it 
was being developed - members feel that they belong and they act accordingly, as inclusive 
members of that group. 

Organizational membership may be taken as prima facie evidence that other members of the 
organization are willing to live by the codes of conduct that bind them together as a group. 

This may be especially true with respect to those organizations that maintain strong cultures, 
create significant barriers to entry, and impose substantial socialization costs on their 
members (Kramer and Tyler, 1996). There is value in encouraging and maintaining 
socialization within an organization. 

Collective trust becomes institutionalized over time and internalized. In this respect, collective 
trust becomes a potent form of 'expectational asset' that group members can rely on to help 
solve problems of cooperation and coordination. They become expectations that bind (Kramer 
and Goldman, 1995). It is considered that this is the role of trust in a partnering culture. 

Psychological and social processes associated with organizational identification increase 
individuals' propensity to confer trust on others and their willingness to engage in trust 
behaviour themselves (Kramer and Tyler, 1996). It is considered that management has a key 
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role to play in providing an environment for the initiation of trust, for individuals within an 
organization to enhance and develop their willingness to trust. 

2.3.8. Other Forms of Trust 

The perception of oneself and an organization as being both trustworthy and trusting is 
important. Identity-based trust can be viewed as a by-product of a variety of organizational 
factors, including the extent to which socialization practices create strong collective identities; 
and the power of the organizational culture to nurture and sustain them (Kramer and Tyler, 
1996). 

The properties of identity -based trust that contribute to its resilience might sometimes render 
individuals more vulnerable to misplaced trust. There may be a tendency for individuals, 
under some conditions, to overestimate reciprocity from others (Kramer and Tyler, 1996). 

We may consider forms of trust which do not require in-depth alliance with others. A 
partnership needs to deal with external suppliers, organizations, consultants and individuals, 
as such a working application of trust would be beneficial to enhance supply chain 
management, but time resources and necessity do not warrant the effective development of 
trust. 

Mutual trust can occur even under circumstances where the people involved are not overly 
concerned with each others welfare, provided that the characteristics or the situation are such 
as to lead one to expect ones trust to be fulfilled (Deutsch, 1958). 

Contractual trust rests on a shared moral norm of honesty and promise-keeping. . .Competence 
trust requires a shared understanding of professional conduct and technical and managerial 
standards. . .Goodwill trust can exist only when there is a consensus on the principle of 
fairness (Sako, 1998). 

All of these forms of trust are very much evident in partnering arrangements. 
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2.3.9. Organizational Trust 

We consider trust between an individual and an organization; it is suggested that a role of 
management is to 'get the ball rolling', and to allow firms to develop trust organically. 
However, trust between organizations requires a much more developed input from 
management. 

The decision to trust in organizations is different from, and in many respects more 
problematic than, decisions about trust in social settings (Kramer and Tyler, 1996) 

An individuals level of trust will be on a good footing in an organization if his core beliefs 
and those of the organization correspond well. The cognitive transformations associated with 
organizational identification derive primarily from the effects of categorization on social 
perception and judgement (Wilder and Cooper, 1981). 

There is a role of personal trust in organizational settings. Common characteristics may 
provide an inclination to trust and, because trust begets trust (Bradach & Eccles, 1989; 
Gambetta, 1988), may initiate a positive, self-reinforcing process of interaction. 

Transactions become embedded in a social context where the personal overlaps with the 
economic (Bradach and Eccles, 1989; Granovetter, 1985, 1992). The power of the nature of 
the individual should not be underestimated - It is considered that mistakes made at work can 
and do become personal when trust is involved. The partnering literature's advice 'not to 
impose a blame culture' (Bennett and Jayes, 1998) is a generic rule which is particularly 
important at times of high stress. 

Trust-based relationships and the generation of trust in economic relations are highly 
dependent on the nature of the institutional environment in which they are embedded (Child, 
1994). Many construction managers are used to a high level of adversary in their dealings; 
however this does not suggest that they are incapable of change. Professionally, engineers 
have to change their outlook more than most professionals. If it becomes apparent that 
partnering is effective, and that trust is required to develop and interact with partnered 
companies, their professionalism is expected to allow such a change both within themselves 
and organizationally. Managers generally already accept the value of trust, and are capable of 
fostering it on an individual level. 
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The condition of ignorance or uncertainty about other peoples behaviour is central to the 
notion of trust. It is related to the limits of our capacity ever to achieve a full knowledge of 
others, their motives, and their responses to endogenous as well as exogenous changes 
(Gambetta, 1988). If we consider the trust between companies willing to partner, it makes 
complete sense to know everything about their firm. Organizational trust needs to be built on 
healthy foundations, with little doubt available to propagate mistrust. 

Considerable research has been afforded to the role that social networks play in the 
emergence and maintenance of trust (Granovetter, 1985; Powell, 1990; Putnam, 1993). Other 
research has emphasized the efficacy of various institutional mechanisms and governance 
structures that contribute to the production of trust within organizations (e.g. Sitkin and Roth, 
1993; Yamagishi and Sato, 1986; Zucker, 1986). An organization which intends to 
incorporate trust into its culture and working practices must have in place policies to allow its 
development; the organization itself must be trusted by its workers. 

2.3.10. Footnote 

The willingness of individuals to engage in trust behaviour in situations requiring collective 
action is tied to the salience and strength of their identification with an organization and its 
members (Kramer et al, 1996). Far Eastern firms generally offer jobs for life, and in return 
they receive loyalty and trust. Western professionals can no longer expect a job for life within 
a company, and whilst there are certainly opportunities to trust, loyalty is rarely afforded by 
the individual nor expected by the organisation. 

Within partnering, a level of identification with both one's own company and that partnered is 
certainly desirable in terms of trust development; however the Western attitude does not 
require an individual or organisation to allege itself to another organisation more than 
professionally. Whilst trusting attitudes and behaviour need to be encouraged by management, 
the researcher considers that loyalty, and the decision to trust, is a question of personal choice. 
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2.3.11. Conclusion 

Trust is difficult to force into conventional categories of theorizing (Bachmann, 1998). 
Precedent research from the social sciences provides material on trust which can be applied to 
a partnering setting. 

Trust production is facilitated through 'knowledge', 'norms', and 'resources of social action' 
(Sydow, 1992). It is intangible, but for our purposes it can be defined as the specific 
expectation that another's actions will be beneficial rather than detrimental (Gambetta, 1988). 

Norms, frames, and calculative decisions are mechanisms which contribute to establishing the 
link between the interpersonal relationship and the institutional environment, and it seems that 
these mechanisms complement one another when the specific form of co-ordination of 
interaction can be described as being based on trust (Bachmann and Lane, 1998). 

In relation to the creation of trust, [Sako's] paper recommends a move away from a 
framework which focuses on safeguards against the abuse of trust towards thinking about 
enhancers of trust. The distinction between 'safeguards' and 'enhancers' of trust roughly 
corresponds to the difficulty of regarding trust as an outcome derived from rational 
calculation and the other equating it with a value relating to culture or social norms. (Sako, 
1991). In the partnering setting, it is better to enhance positive trust than remedy mislaid trust 
or mistrust. 
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2.4 Review of Literature - Leadership 

This may appear a minor topic due to the length of this section; however it warrants particular 
attention due to the high necessity of effective leadership in catalyzing trust and cultural 
development. We will not discuss the roles of leadership and management in partnering as 
this has been covered in other literature; what we are concerned with is the role of leadership 
in trust and cultural development, thus providing an environment for trust to develop. 

2.4.1. The Role of Leadership in Cultural Development 

The link between leadership and culture is clear. Culture is created by shared experience, but 
it is the leader who initiates this process by imposing his or her beliefs, values, and 
assumptions at the outset (Schein, 2004). 

The leader's influence is most prominent in the initial stages of cultural development, and it 
can be stated that the influence of the group will later have influence on the culture and 
perhaps the leadership style. Leaders first create cultures when they create groups or 
organizations. Once cultures exist they determine the criteria for leadership and thus 
determine who will or will not be leader (Schein, 2004). 

Leadership is the process of influencing individuals or groups to accomplish an organizational 
goal or mission (Benator, 2003). Founders not only choose the basic mission and the 
environment context in which the new group will operate, but they choose the group members 
and bias the original responses that the group makes in its efforts to succeed in its 
environment and to integrate itself (Schein, 2004). 

These can be considered as cultural aspects which the leader, or perhaps the partnership 
board, is responsible for initiating. It is considered that developments of these cultural aspects 
are not merely decided upon by the leader, but members of the board have input on 
developing and improving the culture. 

When we examine culture and leadership closely, we see that they are two sides of the same 
coin; neither can really be understood by itself (Schein, 2004). This is interesting as it shows 
the necessity of leadership in cultural development, as well as the necessity of a leader to have 
a culture to initiate, nurture and develop. 
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It can be argued that the only thing of real importance that leaders do is create and manage 
culture (Schein, 2004). However, culture is the result of a complex group learning process that 
is only partially influenced by leader behaviour (Schein, 2004). The relationship is complex 
but evident. 

It is an ultimate act of leadership to destroy culture when it is viewed as dysfunctional 
(Schein, 2004). This is a last resort and the loss of culture generally results in termination of 
the effective implementation of a partnership. 

If the groups survival is threatened because elements of its culture have become maladapted, 
it is ultimately the function of leadership at all levels of the organization to recognize and do 
something about this situation. It is in this sense that leadership and culture are conceptually 
intertwined (Schein, 2004). In times of cultural crisis, it is the leaderships' responsibility to 
attend to the problem; the culture should not be expected to solve the problem it created. 

Once a set of shared basic assumptions is formed by this [leader's] process, it can function as 
a cognitive defence mechanism both for the individual members and for the group as a whole 
(Schein, 2004). Individuals seek stability and meaning (Schein, 2004). 

The bottom line for leaders is that if they do not become conscious of the cultures in which 
they are embedded, those cultures will manage them. Cultural understanding is desirable for 
all of us, but it is essential to leaders if they are to lead (Schein, 2004). 
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2.5. Chapter Synthesis 

Here we will summarise the literature concerning trust, culture and leadership, consider their 
roles in effective partnering, and their relation to each other. 

Trust is both a hard issue and a soft one. An understanding of its initiation, development and 
maintenance has shed light on its necessity and value, perceptions of which are improving in 
the construction industry. Sources as diverse as sociology, psychology and business 
management paint pictures of mechanisms which have benefits both within a partnership and 
to external relations. Trust is an under-developed issue within the Egan philosophy. 

There are many contributing factors to a culture, and the literature review considered culture 
at its most basic level in a partnership to maintain generality. Suitably generic models are 
insinuated in the partnering literature, and it is suggested that, as a culture may permeate 
many areas both within and outside of a partnering arrangement, it is the responsibility of 
management to attend to effective cultural development in partnering arrangements. 

Subsequent chapters consider the initiation of a new culture when two companies come 
together. This is preferable to the dominance of one culture over the other. It is considered 
that aspects of both cultures may be incorporated into the partnering culture to ensure a sense 
of continuity. 

The relationship between leadership and culture has been firmly established, and there is a 
clear role of trust as a medium in the process of leadership and cultural development. As we 
consider the role of leadership in partnering, we consider it in two tiers: the leadership of the 
partnering board by either steering groups or individual clients; and also that the partnering 
board, as an entity, must be capable of leading the rest of the organization. 

The partnering literature provides frameworks and models that attend to both 'soft' and 'hard' 
issues. The seven pillars of partnering, if properly applied, provide managers with approaches 
that can develop and stabilize their partnerships, and a development of this is provided in 
section 4.1. 

Throughout the research, there have been convoluted indications of the relations between 
trust, culture and leadership. The reader hopes there is now a degree of clarity. 
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It may be contended that one can not exist effectively without the other two. 

Whilst this model does not go into detail of the relationships, it provides a visual cue for 
subsequent chapters: 



Diagram 1: The 
Influence of soft issues 
on effective partnering 




We consider that trust, culture and leadership may nourish each other to develop effective 
partnering. 

At this point we may consider that this 'soft' approach to partnering is easily derived. It may 
be considered that many managers do not see the value of this type of research, 'harder' issues 
being perceived as a better use of time in obtaining best value. 

However, through the research with Mouchel Parkman Consulting Pic. and Leeds City 
Council, it was found that 18 months into the partnership, many of the issues pertaining to the 
partnering arrangement had ceased to gain attention. It was agreed by the management that 
this was due to an under-emphasis of softer issues. The reason I was asked to do this research 
was to bring to light the softer issues which were having negative effects on the partnering 
arrangement, that the management could initiate forms of repair. 

The culture was underdeveloped, trust issues were still developing and leadership was 
indirect. This research contends that attendance to softer issues early on in the relationship is a 
necessity in partnering arrangements. It was also clear in the research that many managers 
simply did not know how to do this - as such this work acts as a source of material that a 
partnership may wish to consider, in order to indirectly bring about best value for the client. 
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3. PRACTICAL RESEARCH 
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3.1. Research Methodology 

The products of this research were largely opinion-based. Hour-long meetings were held with 
each of the members of the strategy board, and some of the key players at project 
management level. 

The interview consisted of an initial opportunity for the participants to voice any concerns or 
grievances about the partnership, followed by pre-prepared questioning (Appendix D) and a 
brief questionnaire (Appendix A). The nature of the sessions was to allow open-ended, free 
discussion on any topics which the interviewee chose, however the researcher maintained 
purposeful discussion by focussing the discussion towards partnering issues. 

An amended version of the questionnaire (Appendix E) and a more focused line of 
questioning (Appendix F) were used in the interviews in the North Yorkshire Partnership; the 
focus was on trust, cultural and leadership issues. 

The success of the interviews was as a result of a number of factors, the main one being that 
everyone was forthcoming with a lot to add to the research. My role was as questioner, 
listener and recorder, and also to divert the discussion towards issues that directly or indirectly 
concern the partnership. A summary of the key points from the interviews concerning general 
partnering are given in appendix K, the results of the three wishes question in the 
questionnaire are given in Appendix G, and points raised concerning trust, culture and 
leadership issues from both partnerships are given in appendix N. 

The questionnaire was filled in during the hour, if time permitted; otherwise it was filled out 
by the participant when time was available. The questionnaires provided numerical data to 
work with, which was used to formulate basic graphs to give an indication of levels of 
satisfaction on key topics. These are given in Appendices B and C. 

3.1.1. Measurement of trust issues 

Trust can be viewed in many ways, though they are all intangible. Quantification is based on 
personal principles and is arbitrary. Because this research is based upon opinion, and even a 
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scaled response would be arbitrary, there is the issue that the value, importance, or necessity 
of trust can not be effectively measured quantifiably. 

What can be done is to gauge, through the responses of the participants when confronted with 
a question on trust, how they percieve the value of trust to partnering and working 
experiences generally. Body language, vocal inflection as well as what is said in the 
interview, give the benefits of their experience on the issue of trust, its value and where its 
ranking is placed in successful partnering. An understanding has been given on the 
importance and relevance to partnering, and this will be discussed in subsequent sections. 

3.1.2. Measurement of Cultural and Leadership issues 

Anecdotal evidence has provided understandings of the cultures of the two partnerships. The 
perceptions and examples provided by the participants painted rich and complete pictures of 
the cultures and their efficiencies. Culture can certainly not be measured quantifiably, but it 
was understood in terms of its qualitative value to the partnership. 

Information about effective leadership is tainted by participants' personal views and 
experiences with those in charge. Gaining information about the leadership of the partnership 
was taken objectively and with the benefits of professional distance. 
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3.2. Cultural Development of Host Organisations 

3.2.1. Mouchel Parkman Consulting Pic. 

Mouchel and Parkman merged in 1998, and each firm had histories of over 100 years. The 
recent history of Mouchel Parkman shows a business culture of acquisition, partnering and 
alliance (Box 4) and moves from traditional consulting engineering towards managed services 
and public sector outsourcing. 

It has since become significantly strong culturally, based its work around long-term public 
sector contracts. As a result it has developed a keen awareness of the need for partnering and 
considers itself capable of managing them and making them work. Below is a brief historical 
overview of the development of the firm. 



Box 4: The recent history of Mouchel 
Parkman Consulting Pic. 

Mouchel 

1 . Acquisition of GEL Group 

2. Acquisition of LDA 

3. Floatation on London Stock Exchange 

4. Acquisition of Metro Consulting 

5. Joint venture with Amey Construction - 
First successful bid for a super-agency by a JV 

6. New strategy to develop managed services 
business 

Parkman 

1. Acquisition of Atkins Odlin 

2. NCE Consultant of the Year 

3. Move into education 

4. Acquisition of Newbury King 

5. Floatation on London Stock Exchange 

6. Major shift towards public sector 

7. MBO 

www.mouchel.com 



Diagram 2: Merging of Mouchel with 
Parkman 
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'The general trend towards outsourcing and the UK government's agenda to improve the 
quality of public services is providing exciting possibilities for us to grow rapidly... The 
combination of both companies has created a Group with the critical mass, expertise and 
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experience required to maximise current market opportunities, enabling us to win and 
manage larger and longer-term contracts. ' www.mouchel.com, accessed 2-9-2005 

Mouchel Parkman is professional, forward-thinking and capable. In terms of aspirations, they 
wish to form long-term relationships with their joint venture partners, always looking for an 
effective, efficient and collaborative approach (Mouchel Parkman Corporate Plan, 2004) 

3.2.2. The Mouchel Parkman (Leeds) Consulting Pic, office 

Between offices of the same firm, cultures differ a great deal. This section will consider 
observations of the office by myself having worked there for three months, and the 
observations of the Leeds City Council Managers and the Mouchel Parkman managers who 
work there. 

This office was placed here to address the needs of the partnership; the health of the 
partnership is particularly valuable to the office, because their continuing employment relies 
upon it. 

The office is young in the sense that it has only been there for two years, and is still growing 
in terms of staff quantity and internal cultural presence. It is also young in the sense that the 
proportion of young graduates is high in comparison to senior staff. According to senior staff, 
this is a common configuration throughout engineering due to the lack of availability of 
experienced staff. 

Both Leeds City Council and McAlpine contractor staff work with Mouchel Parkman staff at 
the Leeds office, as part of a joint working programme. This is largely out of necessity, as 
staff are commonly working on problems together; it is also a successful attempt to facilitate 
integration. 

The variable work flow from Leeds City Council is a recurrent gripe, however most staff are 
generally happy, there is a growing social life around the office, and cultural identity is 
perceived as still developing, but in a satisfactory manner. 



3.2.3. Leeds City Council Highways and Transportation Department 
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The Highways and Transportation Department of Leeds City Council is located a few miles 
from Mouchel Parkman (Leeds) Pic, has a large engineering department, its own 
management structure, and being a Government department has to be accountable for all 
expenditure. 

It is therefore structured around traditional systems of best price, and culturally there has been 
found to be some resistance to the partnership with Mouchel Parkman. The £50 million Stage 
7 of the Leeds Inner Ring Road was on too large a scale for the Council engineers to tackle, as 
such Mouchel Parkman engineers were incorporated out of necessity. 

It is fair to say that whilst Leeds City Council management has accepted the partnership, 
culturally there is some resistance in the rest of the organisation. A lot is at stake in this 
partnership, and it is considered that a combined partnering culture must accept that parties 
have their own interests whilst working together for the benefit of all. 



Leeds City Council strikes a healthy balance between traditional approaches and progressive 
thinking in its approach to engineering. Partnering has therefore been accepted by most but 
not by all. 

Leeds City Council is an authority which has an outstanding record in city centre 
regeneration, is the provider of many good and some excellent services and has capable and 
committed frontline staff (Local Government Improvement Programme, 2000). It is 
committed to partnering approaches in many other endeavours. 



Culturally, there remains some survival of traditional approaches held by some members of 
Leeds City Council. Traditional methods have been successful, and past instances of the use 
of consultants have not, so there is some grounding for this suspicion. 

3.2.4. The Leeds City Council - Mouchel Parkman (Leeds) Pic. Partnership 
Leeds City Council invited firms to tender based on a Best Value review, Mouchel Parkman 
providing the most attractive bid. Mouchel Parkman's services were procured as a partnership 
rather than a direct hiring of consultants because of the perceived value that can be obtained 
through partnering. The public sector is particularly keen on partnering, due largely to 
governmental influence. 
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It is considered by many that whilst obtaining best value was a valid reason for the initiation 
of the partnership, there were other reasons for Leeds City Council to be inclined to partner. 
They did not have sufficient engineering manpower to build Stage 7 of the Leeds Inner Ring 
Road, the major project of the partnership. They had difficulties in recruiting engineers due to 
the national engineering skills shortage. There were particular skills shortages in geotechnics. 

It was never perceived by Leeds City Council managers that this partnership would solve all 
of their problems. They wanted to achieve the best value for the city of Leeds, and considered 
that working closely with a major consultant would allow them to do this. 

3.2.5. The North Yorkshire County Council - Mouchel Parkman (NY) Pic. Partnership 

The members of this partnership consider that it is tri-partite, in that it includes the contractor, 
RCS. 

The culture of this partnership is largely based in the past of North Yorkshire County Council. 
Many of the Mouchel Parkman and RCS experienced engineers worked in North Yorkshire 
County Council, but through the externalization of its services in the late 1990' s, they moved 
into the local private sector. 

Therefore the culture of the partnership is founded on friendly, well-acquainted terms. The 
civil engineering community here is small and the client, consultant and contractor all know 
each other quite intimately, and get along well. The result is that the partnership is founded on 
trusting, comfortable foundations which result in effective partnering. 

Footnote 

The aims of the research into the Leeds Partnership were to gain a general understanding of 
the state of the partnership and to find out the causes of their problems, these being the soft 
issues that are the subject of this dissertation. The North Yorkshire partnership was researched 
purely to gain a clearer understanding of the roles of trust, culture and leadership in a 
partnering setting. 
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4. ANALYSIS 
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4.1. The Seven Pillars of the Leeds City Council - Mouchel Parkman (Leeds) 
Pic. Partnership 

4.1.1. Introduction 

This section is intended for those involved in a partnering arrangement; however it also 
provides a context for the academic dissertation research. The analysis was undertaken in 
September 2005; however it remains very much relevant to the successful development of a 
partnering arrangement. 

The Seven Pillars of Partnering by Bennett and Jayes (1998) follows on from the work of 
Egan and Latham, and is a document which largely acts as a guide as to how a partnering 
arrangement may be set up. As this partnership approaches maturity, the principles outlined 
by Bennett and Jayes remain extremely relevant and useful, for this reason the partnering 
arrangement is examined in the terms of the seven 'pillars' of partnering; it is considered that 
the effective initiation, management and maintenance of the pillars ensure stable and 
productive partnering. 

The seven pillars of partnering are: Strategy, Membership, Equity, Integration, 
Benchmarking, Project Processes and Feedback. 

4.1.2. Strategy 

Strategic decisions lie with the strategy board. They are well-organised and capable, and have 
adapted to the partnership with enthusiasm. It is important that the group have mandate to 
take fast decisions and thereby obtain a flexible organisation (Crowley and Karim, 1995). The 
strategy board shows the capability to be dynamic, and it has the potential to be highly 
responsive to the needs of the organisation. 

The board is client-led, and comprises a suitable number of members for it to be effective. At 
this stage of the partnership, the Board are positive, initiatives are going ahead and all board 
members are reasonably well accustomed to the principles of partnering. 

We consider the external environment that the partnering arrangement is in. The construction 
industry is geared up to the movements of the Egan philosophy; however we consider that 
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interfaces with suppliers, contractors and consultants may still be rooted in adversary. 
Different types of relationships need to be developed if the partnering arrangement is to be 
successful, both internally and externally. 

Both within and outside the board, new relationships must be forged as the industry moves 
from competitive and adversarial relations to co-operative relations based on reciprocity and 
solidarity (Wood and McDermott 1999). It is a key movement from adversarial systems 
whereby parties seek not to gain from the relationship, but to co-operate to forge a highly 
focused team, having similar goals and methods for getting there; personal interests are 
maintained within the board, but they are out in the open. The board have been successful to a 
degree - relationships have been forged, but as the board approaches maturity it is hindered in 
becoming an effective team, by factors which will be discussed later. 

The strategy board has a healthy attitude. It is capable of leading a highly effective 
partnership; however enthusiasm has waned since the workshops at the outset. This is 
expected, and though it has waned, enthusiasm is by no means derelict - key members 
continue to maintain and inspire the board. 

The board are notably more positive about the partnership than the other elements of the 
organisation are. They are confident that the partnership will succeed; it is considered that the 
rest of the organisation lacks this confidence as a result of poor communications from the 
board concerning their strategic movements. 

Fundamental changes in orientation, strategy and strategy deployment require shifts in the 
management paradigms (Pries et al., 2002). This has already occurred in the board, and is 
gradually occurring throughout the organization, with many becoming voluntarily accustomed 
to the approaches of partnering. 

It is considered that acclimatisation to partnering within an organisation is incremental, the 
increments being the attitudes of the individuals involved; it is re-iterated that this partnership 
is young. Whilst the partnering ethos is not spreading throughout the organisation as quickly 
as the board would like, it is occurring; the board itself could aid this process more effectively 
by informing the rest of the partnership of its movements. 

Some members of both Leeds City Council and Mouchel Parkman need to be informed of the 
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benefits of partnering, whilst some members of Leeds City Council need to see the value of 
consultants being involved. A small minority of individuals are vehemently opposed to the 
arrangement. 

One of the main barriers to people converting to partnering and the use of consultants is due 
to a lack of tangible results. The nature of engineering work only allows results to come 
slowly. 

In order for those members of Leeds City Council to accept partnering as the Leeds City 
Council board members have done, they must first accept that Mouchel Parkman are suitable 
partners. This is not yet entirely accepted, largely because Leeds City Council have had major 
problems with consultants in the past. 

Partnering is now as much an issue in board meetings as operational issues. Some board 
members remain more comfortable with operational matters; however they are also willing to 
discuss partnering issues and suggest partnering initiatives. This was a notable development 
over the past few months. 

It is pointed out that the work must come from the partnership, not the other way round. By 
this it is suggested that the partnership must provide the leadership and management of the 
work. Whilst the partnership should be respondent to the work, the work should not lead the 
partnership. 

The strategy board comprises departmental leaders from both organisations. The strategy 
board provide the leadership and the direction, to the partnership; the leaders then disperse the 
work to their departments. However, it must be ensured by the strategy board that the work is 
directed towards the development of the partnership as a whole. This is one of the 
responsibilities of the steering group. All of the respective organisations should be going in 
the same direction, with the same overall aim towards effective partnering. 

The board has a lot of good ideas for the partnership, many of which are developed 
effectively. Some good ideas on partnering issues are not followed up sufficiently; these 
deserve more time and activity. This is largely due to time constraints and the demands of 
more pertinent operational issues. 
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In the best companies, the customer drives everything (Egan, 1998). In construction, the client 
assumes the leadership role, insofar as s/he directs the others as to what is required of the 
customer. Leeds City Council are an ideal client - they have access to knowledge of what the 
people of Leeds want, and many are engineers themselves and are aware of engineering 
capabilities and limitations. The partnering culture currently being practiced by both parties 
puts the client first in all partnering decisions. 

One of the main questions that guides research in the field of strategic management concerns 
the question of why firms are different (Rumelt et al, 1994), or to put it a different way, why 
firms obtain different performances (Claver et al, 2001). 

Performance can be vastly improved through partnering (Bennett and Jayes, 1998). The board 
members are well-rehearsed in methods of improving performance through their performance 
management experiences - these methods can be enhanced through the integrative, 
collaborative approach that partnering offers. 

Many organizations point at the industry structure as the main determining factor for firm 
performance (Scherer, 1970; Porter, 1981). However, according to the resource-based view 
(Wernerfelt, 1984; Barney, 1991; Grant, 1991) it is the firms' resources that are most relevant. 
The resource-based view is considered as being most relevant to this partnership. It is 
considered that the lack of human resources is more of a threat to the performance of the 
partnership than its structure, which though young and in need of development, is reasonably 
stable. 

The lack of manpower resources was pointed out as a problem repeatedly in the interviews. 
It is not only causing problems operationally, but also culturally. Those within Leeds City 
Council who did not want to partner with the Mouchel Parkman consultants are quick to 
suggest that Mouchel Parkman have failed to provide what was promised. 

An opportunity has therefore developed which may promote divisions within Leeds City 
Council, giving support to their notion that the use of consultants has not solved the 
manpower resource shortages of the Council. One of the benefits of integrative partnering is 
that resources and experience can be pooled and made available; however this is not 
sufficiently exploited. 
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The workings of the strategy board may not always be directly relevant to the functioning of 
operations in proj ect management; in some respects they are operating independently. This is 
not helped by the lack of information reaching project management from the strategy board, 
nor the lack of interest from project management as to what goes on at strategy meetings. 

Whilst this level of communication is undesirable, it does not mean that operations have 
suffered. Partnering as a tool, to be used as and when required, rather than an all-embracing 
philosophy, works well in some instances and for some people. It is likely to serve this 
purpose well at the lower levels of the organisation. 

However, all information from the strategy board needs to be made available to the rest of the 
organization, should anyone wish to become further involved; likewise feedback needs to be 
more forthcoming from the engineers to the board. 

Networks continually evolve and the fact that a network served a particular firm well for a 
period of time does not mean it will always do so (O'DriscoU, 2000). Partnering entails a free 
and dynamic exchange of ideas and solutions. As new networks develop, old ones may 
disperse. This dynamism is expected and is a highly effective aspect of partnering. This 
already goes on in engineering generally, but with a partnering approach there should be more 
opportunities, through integrative initiatives. An encouragement of joint teams developing as 
and when required would benefit the partnership and make more skills available where they 
are needed. 

Bennett and Jayes stress the importance of change and adaptability within an organisation, 
and of the individuals involved. Success may breed success but it can also be dissipated by an 
inability to make necessary changes in behaviour (Goldsmith, 2003). This is a particularly 
prevalent problem in senior management, as getting engineers to change approaches that have 
worked for many years may be an obstacle to them changing their habits, and accepting 
partnership as the way forward. 

This subject of change and adaptability may be identified by this quote: 

'Organisations that survive for a very long time combine a firm discipline in sticking to 
agreed objectives with the freedom for individuals to act on their own initiative. This means 
living with ambiguities and sometimes accepting that rules can be broken by people dealing 
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with specific situations or opportunities as long as they maintain the best interests of the 

overall organisation. ' 

(Bennett and Jayes, 1988) 

The strategy itself must be adaptable, and for this to occur there have to be group decisions - 
the strategy board will fail and dissipate unless all have a say on the decisions that are relevant 
to them. Communications, appointments and meetings are essential in developing the levels 
of integration and coalescence that are set out by Bennett and Jayes. 

Essentially, the Strategy Board is well set up to attend to any problems which may arise. They 
are integrated, trusting and communicative. They need to enhance their flexibility and 
continually improve themselves. However, their example has not been spread to the rest of the 
organisation; it needs to be spread because a partnership can not exist solely in the 
boardroom. 

4.1.3. Membership 

The right people need to be in place from the start that can build and maintain relationships 
(Office of Govt. Commerce, 2005). The members of the Board are not only well qualified to 
carry out the long-term strategic decisions that are required in a venture such as this, but are 
also capable of developing relationships that will benefit the partnership. 

The ideal leader of the future is seen as a person skilled at building partnerships inside and 
outside the organisation (Goldsmith, 2002). Effective relationships must be built outside the 
partnership as well as within it. 

The parties interested in this partnership are perhaps too numerous to mention, however the 
parties those that are directly involved include the Leeds City Council Development board, 
Leeds City Council Highways department, Leeds City Council Maintenance, Contractors 
(McAlpine), additional sub-contractors, and Mouchel Parkman Consultant Engineers. 

Of these, only the contractors and sub-contractors are unrepresented on the strategy board. 
However the contractors are involved in the Early Contractor Involvement scheme, which 
engages them in the decisions relevant to them, throughout the design stage. The early 
involvement of contractors in the design stage can assist in constructability input and 
maximising value engineering, thus improving both cost and schedule (CII, 1991). This is an 
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initiative which shows that the partnership is able to streamline the supply chain throughout 
the larger organisation. 

For where the partnership is now, we consider that the Board members have shown 
themselves to be suitable and confident about the partnership. They were well selected. Some 
of the participants further down the organisation are not ideally suited, they need proof to 
contest their pessimism about partnering and opposition to the use of consultants. Whilst 
many are aware of the benefits of partnering, and wish to successfully implement it, few fully 
appreciate that to make it work effectively takes a lot of time, effort, diplomacy and skill. 

4.1.4. Equity 

Equity is important - all parties in the partnership need to consider that they are being treated 
fairly, and are given adequate compensation for their work. These may be considered as 
managerial equity and financial equity. It is also considered that financial equity may be made 
available to the board members. 

Measures are being taken to ensure that equity on design decisions, work allocation and other 
pertinent issues is distributed fairly between the member organisations. There is a current 
problem with work allocation - Mouchel Parkman take the view that Leeds City Council are 
distributing work unfairly, that they are 'cherry picking' the best jobs for their own engineers, 
leaving Mouchel Parkman project management with an unsteady work programme. 

Largely, the problems in unsteady workload are due to problems with a large volume of 
delayed planning permissions and 278 agreements further up the ladder. 

However, through interviews with the relevant personnel, it has been shown to be plausible 
that at this stage, Mouchel Parkman has been receiving overflow work from Leeds City 
Council. 

There is also the problem that many Leeds City Council engineers hold the view that Mouchel 
Parkman engineers are too inexperienced to carry out complex engineering jobs. 

There is a need for equitable management, to deal with these and the many future grievances 
which will undoubtedly occur throughout the life of the partnership. There needs to be open 
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forum for those who feel that decisions made are unfair, and those in authority must deal with 
justifiable claims empathetically and impartially. 

Equity is a pillar because a lack of it can spell disaster for a partnership. There can be very 
delicate issues with much at stake, and in the development of a partnership it is particularly 
important that all feel they are treated equitably. Bennett and Jayes outline some key methods 
to spread equity throughout a partnership: 

Rotate staff between the development team and mainstream practice, on a three year cycle 
(Bennett and Jayes, 1998). Rotations for longer periods of time in each placement, or 
exchanges, would provide the partnership with valuable opportunities to communicate and 
integrate. It would reduce the 'them-and-us' attitude which in danger of development, and 
would allow grievances to be discussed rationally between those that they affect. There may, 
however, be opposition to this practice due to the risk of disruption, and those not informed of 
partnering may not see value in its purpose. 

Ensure well-organised feedback from live projects (Bennett and Jayes, 1998). Project 
management and engineering departments should feed problems on matters of equity to the 
strategy board, ideally as soon as they become apparent so that they may not be allowed to 
develop. Whilst the strategy board is not a courtroom, it can provide a level of authority 
which may allow solutions to be reached amicably. Trust is a key factor in providing equity 
within a partnership. 

4.1.5. Integration 

Integration constitutes one of the key perceived problems within the partnership. Many board 
members believe that the partnership is not effectively integrated. There was the view in the 
interviews that this lack of integration meant that this partnership could not be considered a 
'true' partnership. 

The value of integration should not be undermined - it can improve the work environment 
and make significant cost savings by maximizing the resources that are available to the 
alliance. 
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The willingness to integrate is there for most of those involved in the partnership, it is only a 
minority who are unwilling. It may be considered that there are not enough opportunities to 
work in other teams. Let us consider how to establish a successfully integrated team, and then 
consider how to establish an integrated partnership. 

To establish a successful integrated team there needs to be: 

• Focus on the process 

• Common goals and objectives 

• Mutual Trust 

• Knowledge transfer between parties 

• Teambuilding 

• Project Management 

• Commitment from top management 

• Rules for conflict and sanctions (B0lviken, 2000) 

Only key points will be extracted from the list. Integration may be used to improve and 
develop the knowledge base that is used to formulate solutions. There are differing skills and 
experiences available from both sides of the partnership, and outside of it. In inspiring 
innovative, effective and safe working practices, from an operational and cost-saving 
viewpoint, integration is the greatest asset that partnering offers. It is essential that all 
opportunities to integrate are exploited. 

The Mouchel Parkman organisation operates through a system of clusters. This principle 
holds that a project manager provides work for a number of team leaders, and the team leaders 
distribute this work to the engineers. A similar method is employed by Leeds City Council. 

The use of clusters can be especially useful in allowing integration in an organisation to 
develop - opportunity and the willingness to trust are suggested requisites. Entire Mouchel 
Parkman teams can work together on the larger aspects of the projects with Leeds City 
Council teams; one or two team members from different organisations can work together on 
smaller schemes. What hinders this is that the teams may already be working together 
effectively; mixing them may induce excessive disruption. 

Proj ect managers and inter-disciplinary engineers may also collaborate. It already happens to 
some extent, but for a partnership to be highly effectively, all those involved must integrate to 
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a very high degree, to the point where, as a board member puts it, there is no way to tell who 
is from which company. This is the aim of horizontal integration. The obstruction to this is 
horizontal differentiation. 

The effects of horizontal differentiation are likely to make themselves apparent when attempts 
are made to collaborate across the organization with other groups, who are driven by their 
own departmental or divisional interests. (Bresnen and Marshall, 1999). The various parties 
have their own agendas either for or against the partnership - adversarial attitudes may be out 
of focus, but that does not mean they are eliminated. Everyone involved in the partnership has 
been working in a restrictive construction industry for a long time, and many attitudes will not 
alter overnight. 

Vertically, the organisations are more functional. This is because the vertical integration 
happens in the separate companies. It may initially be considered offensive for a manager of 
one organization to instruct engineers of another; however the aim of the partnership is 
integration, and eventually we would hope that all of the teams accept instruction from their 
partnered companies. 

Within the partnership, a major complaint in terms of vertical integration was the lack of 
communication between strategy board members and project management. Project 
management were largely unaware of the board's movements. This is being rectified through 
the use of workshops and the further development of the newsletter. 

Frequently the literature on partnering is insistent that top management's support and 
enthusiasm are vital in generating and sustaining changes in a collaborative approach (Barlow 
et al, 1997). The board have to push, almost relentlessly, to enhance integrative approaches 
throughout the organisation. This is because it is unlikely that many initiatives will be 
forthcoming from the rest of the organisation. 

The effects of vertical differentiation are likely to be encountered when attempts are made to 
'cascade' new ways of working down through the organisation (Bresnen and Marshall, 1999). 
This is an issue which involves accountance of human nature - people don't mind being told 
what to do, but they can take offence at being told how to act and behave. To create a more 
integrative workforce, behavioural changes may be required of the workforce, which may not 
be welcomed by all. 
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Managing such partnerships on an operational, strategic, social and even societal level 
presents significant challenges and requires appropriate competence to be understood and 
developed (O'DriscoU, 2000). There is therefore a need for both management and 
subordinates to understand their own personal capabilities about integrative behaviour, for it 
to be suitably effective. Low levels of individual sociability should not be a hindrance to 
integration. 

Uzzi (1997) contends that network firms must develop both soft and hard competences in 
their relationships; the former creating a 'social foundation' based on trust and commitment, 
the latter creating, for example, j oint product and marketing activities among firms. This is 
particularly relevant in that it stresses the human side of integration. For integration to be 
highly effective, it operates on a social as well as operational level. However, if an individual 
wishes for all transactions to remain professional, this is also acceptable. All positive 
communications and integrations should contribute towards the effectiveness of the 
partnership. 

Network relations can be highly and weakly collaborative, be combative at times and involve 
power asymmetry (Nohria and Eccles, 1992). There will be inevitable disputes and 
differences of opinion during the integration development of integrative practices - once on 
site, the partnering staff will have a clearer idea of who they want to work with, and who they 
wish to retain a more professional working relationship with. In the presence of contractors 
and the public, the partnership needs to show unity wherever possible. 

Our aim for this partnership could be for all those in the partnership to be willing to make the 
first step, which would involve opening communication lines with a view to collaborative 
working on integrative proj ects. Professional engineers are generally capable of integration, as 
long as they have the willingness, opportunity and purpose. 

Guidelines for developing beneficial integrative behaviours have been extracted from The 
Seven Pillars of Partnering (Bennett and Jayes, 1998) and are given in Appendix J. 

4.1.6. Benchmarking 

Partnering, founded upon the quality of the relationship, is to an extent capable of evaluation 
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in subjective terms alone. If teams and individuals involved in a contract which is subject to 
partnering principles view the proj ect as progressing well, are working with representatives 
from the other partnering entity in a spirit of openness and cooperation, and the focus is on 
solutions rather than problems, the probability is that efficiency is being maximized 
(Critchlow, 1998). 

However, if partnering is to achieve and maintain credibility with senior management it is 
also important that, so far as is possible, the success or failure of the arrangement is subject to 
measurement against tangible criteria (Critchlow, 1998). Comparison is the most reliable 
method of evaluating the success of the partnership. Benchmarking against highly successful 
proj ects enables the partnership to excel. 

The key aim of Second Generation Partnering is to deliver continuous improvements over a 
series of projects. This pillar deals with the need to measure these continuous improvements 
in ways that encourage people to search for innovation (Bennett and Jayes, 1998). There is a 
lot of potential within the partnership for improvements in methods, product quality and the 
development of skills. 

Benchmarking is an important tool in enhancing a company's competitiveness. It is only by 
comparing itself with the best, that a company can see where and how it needs to improve its' 
performance (Lord Simon of Highbury, 1998). This is one of the goals of this partnership - to 
be able to measure up against the best partnerships in the country. 

Benchmarking is more than simple comparison, it is structured, it is ongoing, it compares 
itself with best practice and its aim is organisational improvement through the establishment 
of achievable goals (Bower, 2003). It is gradual, incremental steps are made towards the goal; 
the abundance of smaller schemes within the partnership may enable this. It needs to continue 
incessantly, and the process should be enjoyable and fulfilling for all concerned. 

At the stage that the partnership is at now, we need to fully analyse the standard that the 
partnership currently sets. This essentially involves the collection of information which 
rationally assesses the current state of the partnership. This report may contribute, as would 
financial records and programme details, to determine the health of the partnership in terms of 
quality, cost and progress. 
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Internal Partnering can take place - this is a 'dry run', whereby the partnership is compared to 
another partnership within the wider organisation. The partnership is ideally placed - Leeds 
City Council can use another department within their organisation (Leeds City Council has 
numerous partnerships outside of highways), or they could use another County Council; also 
Mouchel Parkman is an expansive firm with many partnerships throughout the company. The 
most suitable one should be chosen as a comparative exercise, and should only be approached 
once this partnership is confident that it is strong enough to be measured up to in this way. 

An effective partnership has to be chosen for comparison. The benefit of keeping it internal is 
that the partnerships can learn from each other and prepare for an external comparison 
without risk of loss of reputation, and can practice comparative analysis in a more supportive 
setting. 

Once the partnership is confident that it is in a position for a more significant comparison, a 
suitable partnership may be approached for external benchmarking. A Constructing 
Excellence demonstration project would be suitable as it should have been carried out to an 
exceptional standard. 

Benchmarking is ongoing. . .Provided that staff are kept informed every step of the way, 
benchmarking can be a great motivator (Bower, 2003). The partnership is now gaining 
maturity - if it is to progress beyond its own standards, benchmarking needs the attention and 
input of the Board members. Time should be made for this key partnering issue, to take it 
forward with the ultimate and potentially realistic goal of achieving status as a Constructing 
Excellence Demonstration Project. 

4.1.7. Project Processes 

Improved performance requires that processes are examined and then made more efficient. 
Process analysis, measurement and improvement are the keys to improved performance 
(Bennett and Jayes, 1998). Project processes have been consistently updated in traditional 
engineering practices. Partnering, however, provides more opportunities to improve project 
performance through an elevation of integrative and communicative approaches. 

Change is unlikely on any level unless personnel are made fully aware of the nature of 
partnering, why it is important for their organisation, and what behaviour is expected of them 
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in response to the partnering initiative (Critchlow, 1998). Partnering has to be used - 
engineers must use the pool of resources which would be made available to them through 
integrative practice, and managers need to take advantage of the opportunities for 
collaboration which may become available to the partnership. 

Changes to project processes are best introduced gradually, one or two at a time. If everything 
changes all at once, people become disoriented and demotivated (Bennett and Jayes, 1998). 

The partnering arrangement is highly likely to affect the development and innovation of 
project processes to a respective degree, depending upon the level of integration in the 
organisation. The coalescence of the organisations and the streamlining of a supply chain are 
good indications of this occurring. 

Developments in integration and communication need to go hand-in-hand with the 
development of project processes. As they develop, innovations need to be brought to the fore 
and capitalized upon. 

To see which project processes will change is difficult to predict, and although what is 
produced will remain the same as with a traditional method, how it is built may be quite 
different. Project processes are largely the domain of hard issues. The opportunity for an 
integrated workforce to show its value is available, through the development of effective 
project processes, cost reduction and a satisfied workforce. 

4.1.8. Feedback 

As important as it is to filter partnering ideas down through the organisation, it is also 
essential that operational and partnering information is fed upwards. The construction 
industry has many innovative ideas that get lost because there is little systematic feedback 
(Bennett and Jayes, 1998). 

For this report, we consider only feedback about the partnership. Grievances should be 
attended to from below, and opinions and suggested movements for the board should be 
listened to. There should be an effective mechanism to ensure that this kind of information 
gets to the people who can make a difference. We need to consider strategic directions and 
opportunities, and these may come from unlikely sources. 
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The partnership is large but not expansive. An individual in either company can suggest or 
point out something about the partnership to their superior, or if they wish to bypass their 
superior they can get the attention of a board member - this is not a closed system, and any 
issues should be welcomed by the board. 

Even when good feedback mechanisms are in place it is important that managers do not forget 
the importance of direct, personal knowledge (Bennett and Jayes, 1998). There is the 
requirement of board members to 'walk the job'. This simply involves taking the time to chat 
to all members of staff, asking them about problems they have encountered or, in our case, 
how they feel about the partnership and where it is leading them. It is not only an opportunity 
to learn, but also to reassure those workers who are not comfortable with the partnership. 

The option of feedback can be an excellent opportunity for people to become involved in the 
partnership. It should certainly not be pushed aside as it is an integral part of the seven pillars 
of partnering, as this illustration shows: 



STRATEGY 



♦■ MEMBERSHIP 



> EQUITY 



♦■ INTEGRATION 



>■ BENCHMARKS 



♦■ PROJECT PROCESSES 




4.1.9. Conclusion 

Whilst the pillars are not equally important, they are all very much necessary, and they all 
require attendance in effective partnering. 

This section has been amended since its use for the benefit of the Mouchel Parkman- Leeds 
City Council partnership several months ago. It may initially be considered that these issues 
are out of date. However this section is not included to satisfy the partnership. 
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It is included in this dissertation to set some of the softer issues in context. The range of 
problems brought to light are wide-ranging and not all are directly relevant to the academic 
aims of this dissertation. What it shows is that whilst the integrative, collaborative nature of 
partnering eliminates some problems, it appears to compound and create others. 

This section is of general use to partnering practitioners because issues like these can and do 
occur are best countered before they do - in bringing examples of them to light here, they 
may be expected and prepared for in other partnerships, as a tool for risk management and in 
the development of large and expensive partnering arrangements. 

It is hoped that this section provides a clear indication that partnering is not the soft option; 
the subsequent discussion shows how attendance to trust, culture and leadership within a 
partnership is a key issue. The partnership studied was not on an immense scale, however 
trust and other soft issues were repeatedly cited as sources of problems by those within the 
partnership board and staff. It is considered that larger partnerships could suffer significant 
losses in the event of a lack of attendance to these issues. 
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4.2. Academic Analysis 

4.2.1. Introduction 

This section will incorporate the findings of the research with the reviewed literature to 
produce a forum for a discussion that may benefit other partnerships. It is hoped that the 
products of this dissertation will provide the impetus for managerial discussion of the softer 
issues at stake in initiating, developing and maintaining a partnership. 

4.2.2. Common Perceptions 

There are perceptions about the partnership that recur in many of the interviews. Though 
opinion-based and subjective, their commonality suggests they are issues inherent in 
partnering. 

There are differing perceptions of the value of a partnership culture from the differing levels 
of the participating organizations. The perceived value of cultural and trust relations peak at 
the boardroom level in comparison to the rest of the organization, and as a result they tend to 
be better honed. 

From project management downwards, there was little or no consideration of the softer issues. 
It is suggested that members from throughout the supply chain should be present, or at least 
represented, at the partnering workshops. Effective vertical integration is needed to develop 
trust and culture that their benefits may cascade throughout an organization, and serve a 
partnership at all levels. 

Within the partnership studied, there was little agreement of what the culture represents. 
Members of the board are significantly responsible for cultural development, whilst project 
management need the benefits of a partnering culture to improve functionality and working 
practices. Lower than this, we consider that a level of cultural involvement is required of the 
staff. It is posited that there is a lack of cultural convergence, i.e. there is no common 
perception of the culture of the organization from all of its participants. 

This poses the question of whether or not a culture needs to be identified for it to be effective. 
Culture, as a composite of learned responses and methods of doing things, needs to be 
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understood more fully at the boardroom level; outside of management, there may be little 
interest or inclination to understand the machinations of cultural development. It is considered 
that members of middle management and below may wish to reap the benefits of cultural 
cohesion without being part of its' development; alternatively members may wish to 
contribute to the culture. This opportunity, as well as cultural information, should be available 
to all involved in the partnership. 

Enthusiasm for partnering was high at the outset, and there was a readiness to apply it for the 
benefit of the proj ect; performance was expected to be of a very high standard. A lack of 
momentum has been cited. 

When those involved are new to partnering, as most are within the construction industry, 
expectations are high because partnering is mistakenly portrayed as a panacea to many of the 
problems associated with construction management. However many of these problems are 
inherent; when partnering inevitably fails to meet expectations, the general perception of the 
partnering ethos reduces, and morale declines. This is to be expected in the life-cycles of 
partnerships, and maintaining morale at this level provides a key challenge for management. 

It is also considered that the earlier workshops focused on partnering issues, whilst later 
workshops became entrenched in operational matters. Softer issues which were brought to the 
fore in later workshops were ineffectively attended to - it is considered that there was a lack 
of experience within the partnership in doing this; engineering managers are more 
comfortable discussing project processes than issues of trust and culture, for example. 

Members of a partnership board need to allow time in meetings to attend to partnering issues, 
allowing the airing of concerns, fears and doubts in an atmosphere of openness and honesty. 

There is the perception that a cultural barrier exists between Leeds City Council and Mouchel 
Parkman, restricting the development of a combined partnering culture. This is the suggestion 
that the former cultures of the organizations are more prevalent than the present partnering 
culture, despite the two-year presence of the partnership. 

We may make the point that in developing a partnered culture, identification with a parent 
company is not discouraged. Past organizational cultures should enrich the partnered culture. 
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and are only really barriers where there are trust issues. The parent cultures should be open 
and accommodating of new ideas and initiatives, both from their partners and with respect to 
the partnering ethos. 

There are reasons for the cultural/trust barrier largely produced by Leeds City Council: it has 
had negative experiences with consultants in the past; the department has stood independently 
successfully for a long time; and the risks inherent in partnering are heavily perceived. 

During the life-cycle of a partnership, the perceived uncertainty needs to reduce. If 
uncertainty is allowed to flourish and not attended to through effective risk management, 
doubts and fears can develop into mistrust; the negative perceptions of the partnership can 
then concern stakeholders. The products and responses of recurrent risk management 
throughout the organization need to be communicated to all stakeholders. 

Internal perceptions of a partnership can be extremely influential. External perceptions are 
significant, but it is the negative internal perceptions which can develop and cause problems, 
rupturing the cultural fabric of a partnership. 

Those managers interviewed were realistic and aware of the problems in their partnership. 
Some of their perceptions were of doubt about partnering; others were of concern for the 
health of their partnership; however there were many positive aspects of the partnership of 
which they were proud. The nature of this discussion is to address the negative issues, 
omitting the positive. This bias should be kept in mind throughout this dissertation. 

4.2.3. The influence of the partnering literature. 

One of the core values of partnering is that of adaptability - there is no recipe for effective 
partnering, but there are common themes which can be adapted to the partnership in question, 
as was shown in section 4.1. However there are some positive themes within the partnering 
literature which members of the board do not consider are prevalent in their partnership. 

Some consider that the partnership needs to be more positive, and that apathy is setting in. 
Improvement in the outlook of participants is not guaranteed by partnering; the benefits 
become apparent upon successful adaptation of the guidelines, and this should improve the 
outlook of the participants. It is also considered that the sharing of knowledge and expression 
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of ideas, through the media of communication, trust and integration, will improve 
productivity and innovation. 

The findings of partnering discussions need to be applied and adapted to the problems that a 
partnership faces. It is through a process of free exchange, assimilation and application that a 
partnering arrangement will flourish. 

Interviewees like the high levels of trust, cultural development and effective leadership that 
they perceive as available in partnering; however they are keen to point out this has not 
occurred significantly in their partnership. What goes unrecognized is that the partnering 
literature can only act as a guide. 

There has been a successful abandonment of the blame culture of the past, which is 
appreciated by all concerned. However, attendance to the softer issues has certainly not 
occurred in this partnership, though these are the central tenets of the partnering literature. 

4.2.4. Leadership 

Leadership in innovative construction projects is often seen as an important management 
function, based on human capabilities such as entrepreneurship, championship and strategic 
vision (Tatum, 1989; Nam and Tatum, 1989; 1997; Winch, 1998; Gann, 2000; Bossink, 
2002c; 2004). The majority of the board members are departmental leaders. Within a 
partnership they each have roles in developing and implementing effective partnering 
strategies. The steering group maintains the most prominent leadership role, in managing the 
movements of the board. In all partnerships, the client organization has the final say in all key 
decisions. 

The steering group are reasonably well equipped to lead discussions on the partnering 
approach, but they are overworked. The board needs to develop the knowledge, adaptability 
and confidence to address the softer partnering issues. Effective partnering may be treated as a 
kind of engineering challenge, not as just another managerial theory with little practical 
application; this is how it is perceived by some members. 

A manager may consider that there are some aspects of management which need to remain as 
we move from adversary to partnering and some which need to change. The leadership 
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behaviour that was associated with yesterday's results may not be the behaviour that is needed 
to achieve tomorrows' innovation (Goldsmith, 2003). 

Within the partnership studied, board members are attuned to what the nature of partnering is 
and what benefits are potentially available; they are also aware that their partnership does not 
appear to measure up. It is suggested that a sense of failure becomes apparent not 
(exclusively) because of actual failure, but because the partnering literature is highly 
optimistic; it suggests a wealth of benefits, as were outlined in Section 2.1.3. 

Whilst the benefits are available to a high degree, methods of achieving them require a high 
level of adaptability and skill; specialist management consultancy is commonly required to do 
this, and this is generally provided by the Constructing Excellence organization. 

It is re-iterated that partnering is an investor in people and that if this investment is effectively 
made, benefits will accrue throughout the life-cycle of the partnership. 

In any partnership, change is necessary and must be managed effectively. The leaders must be 
decisive in their management of change; change must be accepted as necessary throughout the 
organization. Generally, there has to be the capability to change within a partnership, and this 
requires leadership and clear direction. Changes are often best carried out incrementally rather 
than radically. 

As we become more successful, it seems even harder to change (Goldsmith, 2003). An 
apathy, which may consider statements such as "when things are going well we feel no reason 
to change" (Goldsmith, 2003), coupled with the awareness that participants know how to do 
their job and are familiar with traditional approaches, may oppose certain key personnel to 
partnering. 

Effective leadership can allay fears. There are doubts and concerns throughout the 
organization that the management is not as effective as it could be - it is suggested that these 
concerns are largely unfounded, but the lack of communication from the boardroom allows 
the rumour mill to fill the void that is created. 

However, the organization of the management was suggested, by a particularly experienced 
interviewee, as a source of problems. The use of a two-man steering group with ten members 
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of the board was cited by the partnering literature as the most suitable configuration, and this 
partnership took on that form correspondingly. However, if we consider that the interviewee 
is correct, this suggests a lack of adaptability and compromise in creating a suitable 
management structure. That there were too many members of the board was commonly 
quoted. 

It is in a partnerships best interest to carefully consider the most suitable management system 
based upon the skills required and the personalities involved, rather than to transplant a 
system from a text and fit the managers into it, as is considered happened here. The partnering 
literature itself is not exempt from fault; at this point in time it is under-researched and still 
under construction. 

The board believes that whilst the partnering skills that are displayed are not yet up to scratch, 
they are developing satisfactorily. However, a lack of drive within the boardroom was 
suggested as a problem. Effective leadership is needed to enable the partnership to snap out of 
what has become an unprogressive routine. 

Another major problem is the suggestion of a lack of commitment from members; partnering 
requires commitment from all boardroom participants if the board is to function as a single 
entity. The resultant lack of coherence in the boardroom may be perceived by the rest of the 
organization as hypocrisy, as instructions from the board need to encourage commitment from 
all quarters. 

All organisations represented must have the complete support and commitment of upper 
management. This is essential, since all other members will look to this commitment to assess 
their own individual commitment. The commitment must be clearly visible to all project team 
members and, most importantly, should be sustained throughout the project duration (Bower, 
2003). 

It would be unfair to say that a partnering culture has not been successfully established within 
the boardroom; however the bulk of the problems do not lie within the boardroom, they lie 
below it. It is the boardrooms responsibility to enable a partnering culture to cascade 
throughout an organization. 
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Whilst there is a failure to communicate positive initiatives and motions that are created 
within the boardroom, the partnership succeeds in receiving and attending to the problems 
coming from throughout the partnership; the feedback mechanisms are effective. 

The Board shows solidarity to those who are opposed to the partnership and the use of 
consultants. This generally serves the notion to those opposed that the partnership board are 
assertive, controlling and authoritative; the positive actions of the board are left in doubt to 
the rest of the organization, because of the poor communication at the interfaces between the 
board and the rest of the organization. 

When we consider the role of management in cultural development, we may consider that 
[culture] is not simply something that can be imposed from on high, and frequently attempts 
to do so simply provoke resistance or produce unintended and undesired consequences 
(Kotter and Schlesinger, 1979). Efforts must be made by the board to establish a position of 
cultural authority, and not be viewed, by the members throughout the organization who 
comprise the culture, as an over-influential cultural autocrat. 

Internally, partnering must be used to involve everyone into a unified culture, both vertically 
and horizontally. Management must maintain the health of the partnership at the boardroom 
level, delivering its promises and conveying a positive attitude throughout the organization. 

It is considered that once a partnering board has a successful organizational structure, has 
suitable interfacing with those participants external to it, and is functional internally, it may be 
wise to retain a level of dynamism. Once the arrangement is in place it is important, as in all 
relationships, that it is well-tended and exhibits the flexibility to accommodate both external 
changes in the trading environment and changes in the structure or ethos of the individual 
entities (Critchlow, 1998). 

It is important that individuals and teams are constantly motivated, and that the prevailing 
culture promotes and rewards enterprise and success (Critchlow, 1998). The management 
must provide the leadership, and in doing so, must have a good understanding of where it is 
heading. 

4.2.5. Culture 
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Within the partnership, there is the collective desire for a cultural and strategic level of 
alliancing. Effective cultural development is a highly significant component to the 
maintenance of long-term relationships. The diagram below shows how a valued culture may 
fit in with a partnering strategy. 



Diagram 3: The strategic 
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The integrative approach develops the culture; the perceived perception and presence of the 
culture makes the partnership more appealing to the Mouchel Parkman and Leeds City 
Councils directors, and supply chain members; this brings in more participants and resources, 
which are integrated into the partnership allowing it to refine and expand. The financial value 
of culture lies in the understanding that integration gives cultural advantage, which gives 
economic advantage. However, this cultural value is not quantifiable. 

There are many factors to be considered in cultural development. The inclusion of soft issues 
in operational matters allows a level of operational cultural development. Exclusively 
discussing operational matters can tentatively hold a partnership together, due largely to the 
availability of adversary being replaced with the shared aims and effective relations that 
characterize first-generation partnering. However, Best Value is available through second- 
and third-generation partnering; this is achieved through attendance of both soft issues and 
hard issues, and particularly the effective management of the relationship between the two. 

The discussion and establishment of core values during the initial stages provide a platform 
on which to build a suitable culture. It is suggested to partners to draw up the charter with 
care; it will be referred to throughout the life-cycle of a partnership. Charters are generally 
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perceived as a method to set aims and objectives in stone; it is recommended that the charter 
have a level of flexibility concerning cultural issues. 

Training and education are viewed as culturally enhancing. This is the simple notion that 
common knowledge brings people together and provides a discursive platform to develop 
relations. It may be suggested that if taught topics are partnering-based, personnel may simply 
get sick of hearing about it; no-one likes being drilled. 

There are usually restrictions on time for many of the staff in organizing and attending these 
events. The senior staff in particular have the least time to contribute towards the cultural 
development of an organization in these ways; external consultants may be used to facilitate 
the training and development of staff, they may provide a fresh perspective; ideally, however, 
the management need to be involved where possible. 

The Mouchel Parkman Leeds office is young in terms of both the age of the staff and the age 
of the office. It is commonly cited as a cause for a perceived lack of cultural development 
within the office. Particular effort is needed to both enhance and catalyze the cultural 
development within this office, so that Leeds City Council has a cultural partner to 
correspond with. Organizations within a partnership need to maintain their own cultural 
identities; they should be able to bring something to the table culturally. 

Knowledge transfer from the experienced staff to the younger ones is culturally healthy, and 
there also needs to be a culture of cost-effectiveness within a partnership. The boardroom 
partnership has been described as opaque rather than transparent; transparency and 
accountability are essential in enhancing trusting perceptions and in developing a culture that 
can be shared on all levels. 

A notable aspect surrounding the culture of the partnership is that of goal orientation. 
Many partnerships have diverging or conflicting goals, (Himes, 1995, Kanaji and Wong, 
1998, Hamza et al, 1999, Pinnel 1999, Naoum 2003). Whflst it is accepted that partners wifl 
have individual goals, participants need goals in common for partnering to function. 

Goals need to be formulated and included in the partnering culture. Past goals and past 
cultures are required to enrich the common partnering culture; individual goals establish fair. 
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honest, and agreed-upon core values and aims. Partnering can contribute with a mutual 
understanding and respect of each others' interests (Nystr6m,2003). 

This understanding and respect makes it easier to reach a compromise in a situation where 
you realize that the other party's marginal benefit is much higher than your marginal loss - 
and that it might be the other way round next time. In a functioning partnering relationship the 
long run consequences of these compromises is higher profits to both parties (Nystr6m,2003). 

This is a good interpretation of the win-win outcome which was proposed by Bennett and 
Jayes in 1998. When an occurrence benefits a partner more than it costs ones own firm, it 
benefits both firms, among other things enhancing trust and culture. This reciprocal benefit 
relationship is considered as a concealed cornerstone of effective partnering. 

In establishing and maintaining this relationship, new goals and aims can be created which 
may serve the partnership more authentically, and be included in the live cultural section of 
the partnering charter. Goals, aims and issues raised and developed during the process of 
effective partnering are more valuable than those formulated at the outset. 

Goals must be continuously foUowed-up if they are to serve any purpose (Nystrom, 2003). 
Culture around these core goals may develop through the attitudes of those involved. This 
may re-establish the goals, providing renewed direction and focus in enhancing the culture. 

There will be some dealings with suppliers and sub-contractors outside of the partnership, 
particularly during the construction phase. Some authors fear that deep-rooted cost-driven 
agendas persist within both client/main contractor and main contractor/subcontractor 
transactions. The potential for conflict persists. 

This problem may become more evident as the projects continue, and the potential for conflict 
should not be ignored. Whilst this partnership is progressive, it should not be forgotten that 
there is still a lot of adversary rife within the industry, and these external cultural influences 
may pollute a healthy partnering culture. 
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4.2.6. Sources of Mistrust 

Sources and symptoms of mistrust prevail throughout the organization, particularly in the 
lower echelons of the partnership; the concern is that many of the symptoms are borne out of 
very little fact, and are indicative of a readiness to mistrust. For example, some Mouchel 
Parkman staff believe Leeds City Council engineers are 'cherrypicking' work; this may be a 
source of mistrust, or it may be symptomatic of a cultural tendency to mistrust. 

There is a perceived lack of commitment from both sides of the partnership, and this may be 
considered a source of mistrust. There is also a lack of 'trust of capability'; some members of 
Leeds City Council are concerned with the lack of experience in the Mouchel Parkman office, 
whilst some of the more experienced Mouchel Parkman employees are reserved as to the 
capabilities of the Leeds City Council staff concerning modern project processes. 

An experienced board member suggested that mistrust of another party's capability is a 
largely unfounded aspect of human nature, which should be attended to through integrative 
practices. 

A miscommunication in the early stages of the partnership has produced a major source of 
mistrust. Some members of Leeds City Council personnel were under the impression that in 
going to the effort and expense of partnering with Mouchel Parkman consultants, their skills 
shortage and associated problems would be attended to. 

There was no contractual or inferential communication that this was the case from the 
boardroom; rather it was hoped and believed by the staff that this was the case. 

The Mouchel Parkman staff which were provided are largely graduates, with few experienced 
engineers. Ironically, the Leeds City Council staff are generally more experienced; as a result, 
the Leeds City Council personnel feel cheated, and a potent source of mistrust has developed. 

Adding to the problem, Leeds City Council foot the bill for the secondment of experienced 
Mouchel Parkman staff to the Leeds office, to bridge their technical inadequacies. This 
exacerbates the problem, both validating and breeding mistrust. 
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Informed communication concerning the nature and terms of the partnership to all parts of the 
organization is therefore essential. 

Contingency planning is prudent but shows a lack of faith, or even trust; this is because of the 
level of reliance that each firm has on the other in attaining success. 

There are 'pockets of mistrust' throughout the organization towards the partnership board, as 
pointed out by various interviewees both within and outside the board. The use of the term 
'pockets' is interesting, it suggests that there are sub-cultures opposed to the partnership. 

4.2.7. Interpersonal Trust 

Trust is central to the development of non-adversarial business relationships, and hence 
provides fertile ground for the development of practices such as partnering, strategic alliance 
and supply chain management (Smyth, 2003). A partner is selected, partly on the basis of 
trustworthiness, and partly on the perceived willingness to trust; these are attractive and 
necessary components of a suitable potential partner. 

It is suggested that initiating a partnership with a propensity to trust from both partners is 
preferable to the establishment of a partnership and then making motions to engage in trusting 
behaviour, purely for the perceived benefits. 

Trust is built up over a series of interpersonal encounters (Moorman et al, 1993), in which 
parties establish reciprocal obligations (Nooteboom, 1992). There is a need for the industry to 
consider what interpersonal trust has to offer a partnership. 

Trust is an attitude and a disposition. It builds in relationships that are working and is a 
foundation for both the maintenance and deepening of their commitment (Smyth, 2003). 
Interpersonal trust is a necessary component for the joint working, integration and cultural 
formation that characterizes partnering. An individual must further develop the quantity and 
quality of trusting relations he utilizes, if he is to enhance his skills and make opportunities 
available to himself. Interpersonal trusting relations need to develop throughout a partnership, 
forming a cooperative culture that can improve the working environment of those involved. 
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Trust is a highly valued commodity in many respects. It is considered as internal collaborative 
capital, which lowers transaction costs (Smyth 1999; c.f. Williamson 1985). This suggests the 
collaborative benefits of having a partnership that trusts its component members. It is a 
commodity that is essential to the success and ongoing development of a partnership. 

At this stage of the partnership, trust is a component which is vital to its development. With 
trust comes sharing and openness and a commitment to help one another to achieve the goals 
of the project (EC I, 1997). 

4.2.8. Organizational Trust 

There are few guidelines for the effective ingratiation of soft issues into project processes, 
even though this characterizes effective partnering. Trust is cited as essential throughout the 
literature, and we consider that engineering professionals are capable of interpersonal trust. 
The glaring omissions within the literature concern the necessity for organizations to trust 
each other when partnering. 

Research into organizational trust has been carried out, in the fields of organizational 
behaviour and social psychology. This section will incorporate knowledge which has been 
attained in these fields into a partnering setting. 

Trust and cultural integration generally need time to develop. However it is suggested that in 
partnering arrangements the value of trust and cultural integration is high; there is a need to 
develop these facets of the organization rapidly and effectively, that their products can be 
applied to proj ect processes. The catalysis and quality that is required should come from the 
leadership. 

In the alliance between Leeds City Council and Mouchel Parkman, there are no real concerns 
as to whether one organization trusts the other on financial issues, as is common in the 
construction industry. Both organisations are held accountable by directors higher up the 
ladder, and the partnership intends to initiate open book accounting. 
The initiation of a partnership induces high levels of uncertainty - it is often in these 
circumstances that trust is minimal and adversarial relationships come to dominate (Smyth, 
2003). The early stages can be critical in setting up a trusting partnership, as the necessity to 
address uncertainty may cause one organization to dominate proceedings and decisions. 
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The willingness of individuals to engage in trust behaviour in situations requiring collective 
action is tied to the salience and strength of their identification with an organization and its 
members (Kramer et al, 1996). Ties to parent firms are higher in Leeds City Council than at 
the younger Leeds office of Mouchel Parkman. Leeds City Council identify better with their 
firm, and it may be very cautiously posited that this tie may affect their self-perceived 
necessity to trust. 

The necessity to trust may induce behavioural characteristics that are of particular value to a 
partnership. Considerable research has been afforded to the role that social networks play in 
the emergence and maintenance of trust (Granovetter, 1985; Powell, 1990; Putnam, 1993). 
Individuals who network, or encourage team sport, or introduce new members to a group, 
have the opportunity to aid their career progression significantly within partnerships. 
Management may address key individuals to take on this role, so that the social image of the 
participating firm is enhanced, and is attractive, to the partnered firm. 

Management need to know if trust should be viewed as a by-product of professional 
relationships, or if it can be instilled within the organizational structure. Trust may be created 
intentionally and reflexively if interorganizational networks exhibit trust-enhancing structural 
properties and if agents refer to these in a competent way (Sydow, 1998). Trust-sensitive 
management is suggested as preferable to direct trust management. 

Since trust is a 'risky investment', it should not be surprising if partners prefer to use power to 
achieve the necessary co-ordination instead (Hardy et al, 1998). We do not wish to make 
recommendations that invite managers to be more sophisticated in their use of power to create 
a facade of trust. Power may not bring about the creative synergy that collaboration is 
supposed to stimulate, but it certainly reduces risk and increases the likelihood of predictable 
behaviour. We can not afford to ignore power when studying trust (Hardy et al, 1998). 

Trust acts as collaborative capital and thus adds value in the form of service benefits and 
profitability for the two respective parties (Smyth, 2003). Interfirm relationships based on 
trust can be a source of competitive advantage (Humphrey, 1998). The benefits of 
organizational trust are highly valued, though its inducement eludes many in the industry. 
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5. CONCLUSIONS AND 
REC OMMENDATIONS 
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5.1. Literary Themes 

This section re-iterates and concludes the most prominent themes of the literature review, and 
their relevance to a partnership. 

S.l.l.Culture 

Cultural change is being induced throughout the industry as a result of the Egan and Latham 
approaches, toward collaboration, and away from states of adversary. There are changes 
throughout the industry which are directly and indirectly affecting the culture of construction 
management. 

Cultural change generally begins at the strategic level and is induced into management, from 
which it filters down slowly but measurably throughout partnered organizations. It is 
therefore the responsibility of managers to induce cultural change. 

There is strong potential for those within construction to enjoy the benefits of a strong 
partnering culture. Culture provides a mental setting for the effective relationship-building 
that partnering requires. A partnership can enjoy an identity of capability in partnering. 

Dynamic, integrative, communicative and trusting relationships should be integral to the 
culture and will ultimately provide best value for the client. 

The benefits of a culture to a partnership are immeasurable but well-defined. A strong culture 
is a powerful tool for guiding behaviour (Deal and Kennedy, 1982). It is the cultural work 
environment of an organization that determines the motivation of its employees (Cartwright et 
al,1999). In considering the gain of best value in partnering, the impact of a strong culture on 
productivity is amazing (Deal and Kennedy, 1982). 

Cultural development guidance is provided in the partnering literature, and it is considered 
that the transference of these values from the text to the workplace constitutes a key challenge 
for management. 
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Culture is considered valuable as an investor in people and as a contributor to achieving best 
value. However, its value to a client is indirect and must be demonstrated. 
If a relationship is long-term, for example as in strategic or third-generation partnering, it may 
be highly beneficial to ensure that the culture is deeply felt and influential. 

The literature demonstrates that culture can provide a sense of belonging and purpose to the 
work undertaken. It acts as an evolving entity which progresses with the movements of the 
partnered organizations, whilst acting as an anchor to maintain a grip on core values in the 
face of the changing construction environment and its inherent uncertainty. 

5.1.2. Trust 

Trust is considered as a composite-sourced phenomenon, the composites being coercive to the 
product in elusive proportions. For our purposes, trust may be defined as the expectation that 
an individual's acts of goodwill will be reciprocated by another party. The actual definition of 
trust is much more complex. 

The value of trust is appreciated in the partnering literature. Trust has been identified as an 
important component which makes partnerships, strategic alliances, and networks of small 
firms successful (Brusco, 1986; Powell, 1996; Smitka, 1991). 

Trust can not be quantified, but it is accepted throughout the literature as an enhancer of 
working relationships; its development is considered as an indirect method for achieving best 
value, through effective relationship-building within a partnership. Teams can save time and 
money through improving teamwork, communication and integration between teams. 

Interorganisational trust is essential, in order to ensure that organisations partner effectively. 
Trust of this type allows the development of a suitable partnering culture. It is considered that 
the levels of trust and trustworthiness in companies affect their organizational structures and 
processes. Partners who have examined the value of trust generally feel a desire for it within 
and between their organizations. 

Building trust is an investor in people. Genuine people like to trust and feel trusted. 

If it becomes apparent that partnering is highly beneficial, and that trust is required to develop 

and interact with partnered companies, their professionalism is expected to allow such a 
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change both within themselves and organizationally. Managers generally already accept the 
value of trust, and are capable of fostering it on an individual level. However, for trust 
between organizations to develop at all levels requires a coercive input from management. 

The partnered organizations need to traverse from being viewed as each other's outsiders to 
being viewed by all as trustworthy, and as members of the same organization. This process is 
catalysed through effective leadership. 

5.1.3. Leadership 

Culture is created by shared experience, but it is the leader who initiates this process by 
imposing his or her beliefs, values, and assumptions at the outset (Schein, 2004). One of the 
functions of effective leadership generally is cultural development, particularly cultural 
initiation and change. The leaders within a partnership need to develop an environment of 
trusting, healthy relations, and need to catalyse this arrangement in order to maximise gains. 

5.1.4. Conclusion 

A wide range of sources provide the literary input to this research. This is necessary, because 
the partnering branch of construction management utilizes human attributes as a method of 
obtaining best value. An understanding of the socio-psychological literature provides 
managers with the means to enhance the relations within their organisations, which it is 
considered will improve the health and productivity of the partnership. 

An understanding of these issues are also considered to enhance the problem-solving skills of 
partnership managers, in matters of relationship-building or repair. 
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5.2. Cultural Aims in Partnering 

The literature does not provide a cultural recipe, it provides guidance. The determination of 
cultural ideals is largely dependent on the nature and management of the partnership under 
scrutiny. 

The partnering literature is a useful guide in setting cultural foundations. It is highly generic, 
and suitable for a range of partnering arrangements; strong partnering cultures are formed 
through the adaptation of the literature to the partnership under development. Management 
Consultancy provides a potentially valuable service in facilitating this, and should not be 
discounted by managers; its expense is generally dwarfed by the potential long-term cost- 
savings. The consultancy should be recommended by Constructing Excellence, the central 
body of collaborative working in construction. 

The managerial challenge of partnering is not in the transplantation of literary cultural ideals 
into an organization in the hope of it taking root. The purpose of the literature is to promote 
and develop the partnering skills of practitioners, and this can not be done by emulation, each 
partnership differing in so many respects. The challenge lies in the adaptation of what is 
suggested in the literature. 

Adaptation is the key to successful cultural management. The past cultures of the partners 
need not be discounted. A partnering culture should, by its nature, be one of change, and 
commitment to change; management must be flexible to the demands of the organization and 
the project, and the boardroom culture should be one of flexible control. 

Static cultural characteristics are useful in providing a code of conduct, though they are better 
if produced through the experience of partnering rather than when deliberated at a preliminary 
workshop; cultural aspects of the partnering charter are considered as subj ect to change. 

The thematic characteristics of partnering should be considered as the stabilizing cornerstones 
of the culture. Of particular value are The Seven Pillars of Partnering by Bennett and Jayes, as 
outlined in Section 4.1., and these need to be successfully applied. 

Section 5.2. shows the necessity to attend to the most basic understanding of trust and 
catalyse relationship-building through strong, dynamic leadership. 
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Though culture has to start somewhere, influences can come from anywhere. A cultural leader 
is not one who dictates behaviour or enforces unwelcome activities of his own choosing; he is 
better described as a coordinator of ideas and activities, from the staff, the management and 
the literature. The cultural leader develops, sustains and accepts ideas, and ingratiates them 
into the culture for the benefit of all concerned. 

Cultural soft issues must be applied to hard problems. The culture and trust must make the 
working practices of an organization more enjoyable and productive, and it must be perceived 
as such by those external to it. Trusting relations allow joint teams to excel; cultural alliance 
dismisses the them-and-us attitude that prevails. The suggestion is to implement, benefit from, 
and enjoy culture. The development of culture should itself be part of the boardroom culture. 

A partnered culture can have any characteristics it chooses - there are no rules and whilst 
partnering contracts are available, they are not necessary. However great care must be taken 
when establishing them; once a characteristic becomes embedded culturally, it is hard to shift; 
the necessity for a culture of change is re-iterated. Cultural characteristics must be deliberated 
realistically by management, as must methods of achieving them. 

Stimulus is available from the literature and consultancy; however a partnership has to look 
inward for the inspiration to enhance cultural ideals. The culture must be subject to change 
whilst maintained its' own ideals; one of trust and relationship-building. It must be productive 
and adaptable to project processes. 
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5.3. The Value of Trust 

Trust is repeatedly cited in the literature as valuable, essential, and integral to the successful 
functioning of a partnership. Whilst research has been carried out in psychology and 
sociology, the nature of trust remains elusive to construction management generally, despite 
its perceived value to the industry. 

How^ever, many throughout construction do know how to use (and abuse) trusting relations, it 
being a natural condition of those whose work necessitates relationship-building. Its basic 
nature does not really need to be fully understood; methods of initiation and development are 
all that is really required of management. 

Trust development is best initiated in a management consultancy workshop, but needs to be 
developed and enhanced throughout the life of a partnership; trust should become cultural. 

Trust is posited as essential in partnering at an interorganisational level to aid cultural 
alliance, as well as at an interpersonal level, to enhance teamworking and integration. 

Partner organisations with the same goals will trust each other more easily, and if alternate 
goals are aired and discussed, trusting behaviours will have stronger foundations as all have a 
clear idea of what the other partners' interests are. Clear goals need to be set in order to enable 
the successful initiation of interorganisational trust. 

As the construction industry moves into collaborative working, the ability to enhance trusting 
behaviour is likely to become a valued professional commodity throughout the industry. An 
industry-wide paradigm shift from adversary to partnering would involve the capability to 
trust. 

On an interpersonal level, staff retain the choice of who to trust, and this selectivity of trust 
should be professional, based not on personality but on capability. Trust can not be quantified; 
it can however be perceived and appreciated, and it is its' qualitative value to a partnership 
that is high. Trust should be integral to an effective partnering culture and there is a demand 
for managerial mechanisms which allow trusting behaviour to develop. 
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Trusting selectively is of paramount importance at an organisational level. The decision of 
which firm to trust inter-organisationally should be decided when selecting a partner, and not 
once partnered; it is essential to consider corporate trustworthiness during selection. 

Organisational mistrust or mislaid trust is calamitous to a partnership. It is preferable to 
consider trustworthiness and reputation in the selection of a suitable partner than deal with 
mistrust issues as they occur. Inter-organisational trust must occur for the benefits of 
partnering to appreciate. 

Past adversary has facilitiated the belief that trust needs to be earned. This may be the case in 
external relations, however within an effective partnership it is more efficient to have trust as 
a given in internal j oint-working relations. 

Management need to consider that trust, on an organisational and interpersonal level, will 
make their partnership work; not only in creating best value for the client, but also in creating 
an effective and enjoyable environment, facilitating innovation, improving the image and 
reputation of the organisation, and as a strategic measure so that staff can develop for future 
partnerships and relations. Trust will make a partnership work. 
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5.4. Soft Issues and Best Value 

The link between an attendance to soft issues and providing best value for the client may 
appear a tenuous one; trust and culture are intangible and can not be quantified in financial 
terms, in terms of cost or profit. The client should not be expected to have faith that the 
development of soft issues will provide them with best value; the client needs concrete 
evidence of the benefits. 

The value of trust, culture and their management through effective leadership have been 
explored and deliberated throughout this work and will not be repeated in terms of the 
benefits to an organisation. We now need to consider their value to the principal ideal of 
partnering - providing best value to the client. The client will not invest in trust and cultural 
development unless he perceives cost-savings for his organisation. 

There are difficulties in enhancing trust and culture for the benefit of the client. It provides 
very indirect benefits; a lot of time and effort is involved; costly management consultancy 
may be required; benefits will not become apparent for some time; and most importantly of 
all, there are no guarantees. 

The value of trust, culture, effective leadership and partnering in general is highly regarded, 
but the influence of soft issues on cost savings cannot be directly valued. Success depends 
heavily on the managerial skills of the project team, and there is the inherent difficulty in 
gauging cost savings due to the relative incomparability of construction projects. 

The benefits depend largely upon capabilities, commitment and the availability of managerial 
staff. Attendance to soft issues is a major managerial challenge; it is clear that the client must 
be confident that the partnership is capable of managing itself, before investing in the culture 
and relations within the partnership. 

The managerial challenge is that of change on a personal and interpersonal level. Trust and 
culture are the most basic human characteristics; their management requires exceptional 
leadership, and reaping the benefits to provide best value for the client is the responsibility of 
all involved in the partnership. 
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Partnering is gaining popularity. This is not only in an attempt to get away from adversary, 
but also because effective partnering has achieved great things and many companies want to 
be part of this movement. Partners need to be aware of the challenges ahead. 

Trust and culture are characteristics of the relational requirements of partnering. Successful 
strategic partnerships commonly have a duration spanning many projects, and relations need 
to be in better health than in most organisations. Trust and culture further expose staff to 
project processes, extending their knowledge and experience; they are the media for the 
development of productive relationships. In less lengthy partnerships, attendance to the soft 
issues will develop staff to enhance their involvement in future partnerships. It is more than a 
token gesture to be an investor in people. 

The client may consider the expense of attending to the development of a trusting, cultural 
environment. In doing so, he will want to know the net benefits of doing so. The clients' 
bottom line is simply: 

'Is this investment in people going to save me money on the project?' 
Clients need to be, and are becoming, more aware of the construction industry and its 
machinations. The client needs to be critical of the capability of the management, the 
suitability of the environment, the nature of the project, the risks involved, and the 
professionalism of the staff. 

The client is involved in the culture and should be in a position to trust the organisations and 
the project team. The client is in charge of the project team, and he is involved completely in 
key decisions. His organisation contributes significantly to the culture and it is part of the 
culture, the most notable influence being a culture of cost-saving that runs throughout the 
organisation. If everyone is on the same side, trust and cultural development will be 
facilitated. 

The researcher considers that the development of trusting relations and culture is not 
expensive. In essence they are free, though their initiation, development and management will 
involve the time of the staff and management. It is an investment that could pay dividends. 

An indication of the high premium on effective partnering comes from the government. 
Partnering with the private sector is occurring on many fronts as a method of achieving best 
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value for the taxpayer. The accountability of the public sector infers a high availability of 
value. 

As pointed out in the partnering literature and throughout the industry, partnering has a very 
high potential to benefit the client and the industry. Trust and cultural issues are inherent in 
partnering, and the effective leadership of these soft issues will go a long way in providing the 
absolute best value for the client. 
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5.5. Recommendations for the Industry 

The purpose of this dissertation is to benefit the industry; this section is a summary of the 
most notable recommendations. 

It is recommended that partners attend to the soft issues. Whilst the quantitative values 
of trust, culture and leadership remain intangible, their qualitative value is considered 
by the researcher as potent in developing relations, thus enabling the provision of best 
value for the client. They constitute the core human element of the partnering ethos; 
investments of time in developing them may yield dividends for the client financially, 
and the partnered organisations strategically. 

Cukural change needs to be insistent from management, and should be incremental rather 
than radical. Cultural change is difficult, and it is considered that benefits will be slow to 
materialize. Management needs to take care not to induce over-optimism. 

Inter-organisational trust is essential for effective partnering. Care must be taken to select 
suitable partners and to develop an effective partnering relationship. The trustworthiness of an 
organization needs to be considered when selecting a partner. 

The benefits of trusting behaviour need to be made clear to all involved, by management. 
Managers need to be aware that employees have a choice as to who they trust. Managers need 
to be coercive and efficient in developing a trust culture, without dominating proceedings to 
an undue extent. 

Organisational goals must align to a degree, and individual interests must be aired, for a 
trusting boardroom culture to initiate effectively. 

The literature dictates that attendance to these soft issues will enhance project processes; 
however all must be aware that cost-savings will be slow to materialize, particularly the 
client. 

Effective cultural leadership and management are necessary. Managers must initiate, develop 
and maintain effective relations as an example to the workforce. Trust begets culture and 
culture begets trust. 
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Management must also enable catalysis of relationship-building throughout the organization, 
providing an environment which will allow effective relations to develop. Procrastination was 
shown to be a significant problem in the partnership studied. 

If time and effort can not be divulged by managers, management consultancy in these areas 
may provide significant cost-savings in the long run. 

To be an investor in people takes managerial time and effort. These should not be wasted in 
activities which do not accrue benefits - managers need an understanding of partnering, trust 
and culture in order to cultivate their benefits. Skilful leadership is required. 

The governing bodies of the industry may wish to explore the value of soft issues further, 
with a quantifiable approach which assesses the financial worth of effective relationship- 
building to the construction industry. 

If results are positive, the there is the interesting option for managers to exploit these soft 
issues for strategic benefits and competitive advantage. It is hoped that attendance to the soft 
issues will provide the client with best value, the central tenet of partnering. 
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6. CRITICAL APPRAISAL 
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6. Critical Appraisal 

6.1. Limitations of Research 

The practical research was objective, and was on a large enough scale to yield recurrent 
themes and an adequate understanding of the health of the partnership. The researcher feels 
that limitations were stretched through effective interviewing, though with hindsight the 
questionnaire could have focused more on the soft issues. 

The literature research may be considered as of limited use to construction management. This 
is because: 

• Most managers have an understanding of trust which is adequate in their profession. 

• Whilst cultural issues are shown as valuable, a manager may have more pressing 
concerns; cultural development may be considered more as the domain of human 
resources. 

• Construction managers may not take an interest in the softer issues because of the 
inherent adversary in construction; the researcher hopes that this limitation alters as 
partnering practices become more widespread. 

Subsequent analyses allowed establishment of the softer issues as the core of the problems 
within the partnership. Examination of these issues was based on reason, not quantification; 
this is considered a significant limitation. 

6.2. Level of Achievement 

The researcher feels that a great deal has been achieved. In summary: 

• Practical research has been undertook professionally, producing useful data in order to 
analyse a universal issue in partnering. 

• The roles of trust, culture and leadership in enhancing effective partnering have been 
addressed, as have methods to approach their development. 

• A thorough analysis of the issues raised have been examined and brought to the 
readers' attention. 

• The dissertation provides an understanding of the complexity of soft issues, in their 
relationship to each other and their application to partnering. 
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• Whilst this document does not provide interested parties with a direct method for 
achieving best value through the issues it examines, it does provide suitable material 
to enable a partnership to achieve recognition as an investor in people. 

6.3. Further Research 

The natural extension for this research would be to make it quantitative. This would involve 
investigating many partnerships and assessing their trust levels, cultural development and 
managerial capability, using semi-qualitative techniques; the researcher is confident that the 
use of scales would provide good indications of the capabilities of the partnerships in terms of 
the softer issues. 

The financial reports of partnerships would give some indication of their cost-savings, as 
would the opinions of the objective investigators who could assess the financial health of the 
partnerships. 

Statistical techniques would then be used to assess the correlation between attendance to soft 
issues and cost savings. The Null Hypotheses may state: 

Attendance to soft issues does not correlate to cost-savings within 
the partnerships studied. 

If the research gives a positive outcome, the subsequent analysis could go further and provide 
a clearer indication to interested parties on methods for attaining best value through 
attendance of soft issues, becoming a guide text. 

It is also considered that this research could contribute to the general body of knowledge on 
trust, culture and leadership in an application of significant financial value. 
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Appendix A 



QUESTIONNAIRE 



This is to be completed by members of the Leeds City Council - Mouchel Parkman Board. It concerns 

an investigation into the partnership between Mouchel Parkman and Leeds City Council. 

If you are unsure of any answers, please leave them blank. All answers are confidential and will purely 

be used for research purposes. 

It should take no more than five minutes. Thank you for your time. 

How important is this aspect 
of the partnership to you? 



Low Med. High 





1. The quality of the first workshop 

2. The outcomes of the first workshop 

3. The initial mobilisation of the partnership |l] 

4. Co-operation of the Board |l] 

5. Effective working of the Board |l| 

6. Availability of information from the other 



How satisfied with this aspect 


of the partnership are you? 


Dissatisfied 


Satisfied 


^ 1 g 


3 ^ 


^ 1 ^ 


3 ^ 



members of the Board. 

7. Continual dialogue with the Board 

8. The quality of work produced: 

a) by your own company 

b) by the partnered company 

c) by Board as a whole 

9. Experience in partnering of Board 

10. The strategic gains that can be made 
through partnering 

11. The accountability and transparency 
of the partnership 

12. The development of the Boards' 
partnering skills 



III 



10 1 



a 

s 



I @ I @ I 



B @ I @ I 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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13. Frequency of meetings | | | | g 

14. Innovation of partnering approach |l] g |3| Q [s] 



I 1 I 1 15. comfort / ease with this approach 

at the outset | | | | | 

^ ^ 16. Comfort / ease now | | | @ | 

17. What is your opinion of partnerships in general? Perhaps you see them simply as a way of 
getting the job done, or as a new outlook for the construction industry as a whole. Do 
partnerships compare favourably with traditional methods, in your opinion? 



18. Do you feel that this particular partnership has problems? If so, what are they? How can 
they be alleviated, in your opinion? Are any external factors causing problems? 



19. Which three things would you change about this partnership? 



Please include any other input which you would like to give to this research, on the reverse on 
this questionnaire. 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR TIME 
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Appendix B 

These are the results of the questionnaire. 





SATISFACTION 












1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1. The quality of the first workshop 








6 


1 


2. The outcomes of the first workshop 








7 




3. initial mobilisation 




1 


5 


2 


1 


4. Co-operation of board 




1 


1 


5 


4 


5. Effective working of the board 




1 


6 


4 




6. Availability of info, from board 




1 


6 


4 




7. Continual dialogue with Board 




1 


5 


5 




8a. Work produced by own company 




1 


3 


7 




8b. Work produced by partnered 
company 




2 


7 


2 




8c. By Board as a whole 




1 


7 


3 




9. experience in partnering? 




1 


9 


1 




10. Strategic gains 




2 


5 


2 


2 


11. accountable and transparent 




1 


7 


2 


1 


12 partnering skills development 




2 


4 


3 


2 


13. Frequency of meetings 




2 


1 


5 


3 


14. innovation 




1 


5 


4 


1 


15. comfort at outset 






4 


2 


3 


16. comfort now. 




2 


1 


4 


3 
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Appendix C 

These indicate the levels of satisfaction amongst board members predominantly, but also 
amongst middle management. 
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Appendix D 

Questions to ask Board members during one-to-one interviews 

To be completed by the members of the Leeds City Council - Mouchel Parkman Partnership 

Board. 

All answers are confidential and will purely be used for research purposes. 

Add any other relevant information on reverse. 

1. How do you feel this partnership is developing? 



2. How would you like it to develop further? 



3. Does it compare favourably to other management approaches, previously used by yourself? 



4. Have you been involved in a partnership before? What is the main thing you have learned 
from the experience? 



5. What is your overall opinion of partnerships? Do you see them as a bold new way of 
changing construction for the better, a way to get the job done, or perhaps even as a dangerous 
and experimental approach to what are perfectly acceptable alternative approaches? 



6. If you are a Mouchel Parkman employee, are you satisfied with the quantities of funding 
and work that are being received from Leeds City Council? 
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7. If you are a Leeds City Council employee, are you satisfied with the quality and 
consistency of work that is being produced by Mouchel Parkman? 



8. In the last question, how big a part did the partnering approach affect your answer? 



How important do you feel good working relationships are to the partnership in getting the 
job done? 



9. Do you feel that there is a suitably continuous dialogue with other members of the Board, 
through e-mail and telecommunications, as it is required? 



10. Can you identify any barriers to communication within the Board? 



11. Do you feel that the other Board members are reasonably available for you to voice any 
queries? 



12. Do you feel that the boards' partnering skills are being developed as the process 
continues? Where do you think training is required? What suggestions would you make? 



What do you feel the Board should prioritise in order to ensure the stability of the 
partnership? i.e. what factors should be considered in the maintenance of the partnership? 
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13. What strategic gains do you feel can be made through partnering? E.g. better value, better 
working advantages, better working relationships etc. 



14. Alternatively, what losses do you feel occur in abandoning a more traditional method for 
this partnership? 



15. What innovative approaches, or fresh perspectives, were included and developed in this 
project? Please give one major innovation that has come as a result of the Board meetings. 



16. How do you feel that improvements can be made to this partnering arrangement? 



17. Where do you see this partnership going? What are your hopes for this partnership? 



18. At this stage, do you feel that this is attainable? 



19. Please give what you views are on the negative aspects of the partnership - in particular 
apparently small problems which may escalate. 



20. Please include any other input which you would like to give to this research, on the 
reverse. 
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Appendix E 



QUESTIONNAIRE; Northallerton 



This is to be completed by members of the Northallerton Town Council - Mouchel Parkman Board. It 
concerns an investigation into the partnership between Mouchel Parkman and Leeds City Council. 
If you are unsure of any answers, please leave them blank. All answers are confidential and will purely 
be used for research purposes. 
It should take no more than five minutes. Thank you for your time. 

How important is this aspect 
of the partnership to you? 



Low Med. High 





1. The quality of the first workshop 

2. The outcomes of the first workshop 

3. The initial mobilisation of the partnership |l] 

4. Co-operation of the Board |l] 

5. Effective working of the Board |l| 

6. Availability of information from the other 



How satisfied with this aspect 


of the partnership 


are you? 


Dissatisfied 


Satisfied 


^ 1 g 


3 ^ 


^ 1 ^ 


3 ^ 



members of the Board. 

7. Continual dialogue with the Board 

8. The quality of work produced: 

a) by your own company 

b) by the partnered company 

c) by Board as a whole 

9. Experience in partnering of Board 

10. The strategic gains that can be made 
through partnering 

11. The accountability and transparency 
of the partnership 

12. The development of the Boards' 
partnering skills 



III 



10 1 



a 

s 



I @ I @ I 



B @ I @ I 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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13. Frequency of meetings | | | | g 

14. Innovation of partnering approach |l] g |3| Q [s] 



I 1 I 1 15. comfort / ease with this approach 

at the outset | | | | | 

^ ^ 16. Comfort / ease now | | | @ | 

17.Do you consider that there are problems with the 'soft' issues involved in this partnership, 
such as in leadership, trust and culture? Please give details? 



18. On a scale of 1-10, how do you feel the partnering team members are doing at working 
together and individually in the spirit of trust, fairness and mutual cooperation for the benefit 
of the proj ect? 

123456789 10 

19. Which three things would you change about this partnership? 



Please include any other input which you would like to give to this research, on the reverse on 
this questionnaire. 
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Appendix F 

Questions to ask Board members during one-to-one interviews; Northallerton 

To be completed by the members of the Northallerton Town Council - Mouchel Parkman 

Partnership Board. 

All answers are confidential and will purely be used for research purposes. 

Add any other relevant information on reverse. 

Al. How do you feel this partnership is developing? 

A2. How would you like it to develop further? 

A3. How important do you feel good working relationships are to the partnership in getting 
the job done? 

A4. Can you identify any barriers to communication within the Board? 

A5. Do you feel that the boards' partnering skills are being developed as the process 
continues? Where do you think training is required? What suggestions would you make? 

A6. What do you feel the Board should prioritise in order to ensure the stability of the 
partnership? i.e. what factors should be considered in the maintenance of the partnership? 

A7. What innovative approaches, or fresh perspectives, were included and developed in this 
project? Please give one major innovation that has come as a result of the Board meetings. 

A8. How do you feel that improvements can be made to this partnering arrangement? 

A9. Where do you see this partnership going? What are your hopes for this partnership? 

AlO. At this stage, do you feel that this is attainable? 

CULTURE 

Bl. What do you perceive the value of a culture to be in successful partnering? 

B2. What characteristics would you like a partnership culture to develop? 

B3. In the initiation of a partnership, on what foundations would you like a partnering culture 
to develop? 

B4. Do you feel that a distinct partnering culture has developed in your partnership? 

B5. If so, what do you think facilitates its' development? 

B6. If not, what is hindering it? 

B7. Are there any key cultural issues which you would like to be addressed? 

TRUST 
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B8. Do you feel that there is a high level of trust in your partnership? 

B9. Where are there trust problems? 

BIO. How important do you think trust issues are to effective partnering? Please give reasons. 

Bll. Are efforts made by your firm to cultivate a trusting environment when partnering? 

B12. How can trust be initiated and developed, in your opinion? Is it developed decisively or 
as a natural result of working closely together? 

B13. Is trust essential to partnering? Is there enough trust in your partnership? 

LEADERSHIP 

B14. Do you consider that there is effective leadership within your partnership? 

B15. What, in your opinion, are suitable leadership qualities in the initiation and development 
of a partnership? 

B16. Do you feel that your partnership has these characteristics within the board? 

B17. How can effective leadership develop a partnership? 
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Appendix G 

THREE WISHES 

Clear setting of strategic obj ectives 

A totally integrated team 

A change in perception of the value of the partnership to all employees 

Broadening the commitment of the partnership from the fairly narrow focus that was 

initially set. 

Improving the process of identifying and allocating work 

Bringing the 'construction' element into the partnership. 

Improved Communication between partners and staff 
Loosening of the rigidity of Leeds City Council 

Increased focus on 'strategy' and 'relationship' 

Increased importance attached to causes of action we agree upon 

Improvement of communication. 

Change of Financial procedures 
Change of some of the board members 
Change of Staff location, preferably co-location 

Combined Geotechnical Unit to provide a more attractive package for recruitment 

purposes 

Closer working - more mixed teams 

More initiatives on training, recruitment and movements 

More resources available at all levels, especially manpower. 
Would hope partnering will make available more skills 
10 year contract initiated rather than 3+2 years 

Try to make use of the expertise throughout MP rather than just that at the MP Leeds 

office. 

Try to get more middle managers brought in to the partnership by more structured 

contact. 

Increase the contract term to reinforce the commitment to partnering 
Change the bases of payment from 'rates' to open book accounting. 

More commitment to 'soft' issues 

One-to-one interviews, top find out if things have gone well or badly 

Make changes happen. 

Acceptance of lack of skills 

Streamline procedure to allocate projects 

Improve feedback on problems encountered during projects involving cost overruns 
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Appendix H 

This is an illustration of the general partnering arrangement as it stands today 
(LCC - Leeds City Council, MP - Mouchel Parkman) 



Managing in a Partnering Relationship 



Customer 



Board 



LCC 



Customer 
PfiogMgt 
■^ Team 



Manage Oi« in«lali<Mi«hip 



JoMi 

3Mp«fvisqry 




Manage the programme 

Jcrfni 
Prog Mgi 
Ofilce? 



Supplier 
Board 




MP 





Manage the day-to-day contrari^t 



PiogMgt 
Team 



5> 



Senior R(>spcin!ible Imflustry 
^^ E;i?cutiiw Hole Using 

\ 

Level 1 management 



Level 2 management 



Level S management 



Effective Partnering: an overview for customers and providers, 

published by the Office of Government commerce 

http://www.oqc.qov.uk/sdtoolkit 
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Appendix I 

The key elements and processes which the Egan report - Rethinking Construction (1998) 
recommended need to be in place to secure significant improvement in construction 
performance. 





Five key drivers which need to be in place 
to achieve better construction 

1. Committed leadership 

2. Focus on the customer 

3. Integration of team and 
process around the proj ect 

4. A quality driven agenda 

5. Commitment to people 
















Four key projected processes needed to 
achieve change 

1. Partnering the Supply Chain 
Develop long term relationships based 
on continuous improvements with a 
supply chain 

2. Components and Parts 

Sustained programme of improvement 
for the production and delivery of 
components 

3. Focus on End Products 
Integration and focus on construction 
process on meeting the needs of the 
end user 

4. Construction Process 
Elimination of Waste 














Seven Annual Targets which are capable 
of being achieved in improving the 
performance of construction projects. 

1. Reduce capital costs by 10% 

2. Reduce construction time by 10% 

3. Reduce defects by 20% 

4. Reduce accidents by 20% 

5. Increase predictability of projected 
cost and time estimates by 10% 

6. Increase productivity by 10% 

7. Increase turnover and profits by 10% 
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Appendix J 

Extracted from The Seven Pillars of Partnering' by Bennett and Jayes 
(1998) 

INTEGRATIVE BEHAVIOURS 

To achieve integration means worl<ing at developing attitudes, beliaviours and 
structures. Tliis means tliat Partnering Cliampions need to worl< at four levels in 
developing trust and cooperation. 

• Accept the evidence that trust and cooperation work better than suspicion and 
adversarial tactics. Accept that ultimately the only way to build trust is to 
ensure agreements which work as planned every time. After dishonesty the 
failure to deliver what was promised is the biggest source of organisational 
mistrust. 



• 



Reward People for taking risks to build trust and cooperation internally within 
the company. Make buyers and sellers feel good when they are open about 
their organisation's needs in dealing with organisations that are important to 
their firm. Encourage your top team to display confidence in their own people's 
judgement, and educate them in the principles of relational management. 
Ensure that everyone involved in managing partnering arrangements gets 
feedback from their bosses, peers and subordinates on how they are 
perceived to behave in respect to trust and cooperation. 

• Provide internal and external structures that facilitate trust and cooperation 
and provide plenty of opportunity for communication and feedback - both 
ways. Never use feedback as a basis for blame or punishment. Its purpose is 
continuous improvement and so it must always be treated positively. 



• 



Invest time and money in openly supporting the aspirations of the people you 
are partnering with. Take risks on areas of common ground or joint interests. 
Do not expect people to take risks for your company if they cannot see some 
clear pay-off for themselves. Trust and co-operation cannot be one-way 
streets. For example it is important that main contractors do not crush their 
smaller suppliers under bureaucracy or unreasonable demands. People will 
not ne effective in partnering arrangements if they ignore the interest of 
smaller firms. 
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Appendix K 

KEY POINTS FROM THE INTERVIEWS 

• LCC engineers generally sense a lack of experienced personnel in the MP 
office. There is a distinct lack of engineers in the age range 30 - 40, the 
organisation being composed of graduates and middle management. Many 
agree that there is a lack of experienced personnel at MP Leeds. 

• Many feel that there is a lack of integration between LCC and MP middle 
management, and between middle management and the board. This may be 
attributed to cultural differences and mistrust about the partnership from LCC, 
or a lack of efforts to develop integration. Some see that these divisions may 
escalate causing a true partnership to fail to materialize. 

• There is a problem across middle management that they are simply unaware 
of what the partnership board does, or what its purpose is. The newsletter is 
generally considered as inadequate in conveying the Boards' movements. 

• MP project managers are currently receiving overflow work from LCC, which 
makes it difficult for them to carry out resource planning. LCC are concerned 
with the lack of consistency of the work produced for them by MP. 

• Integration is a recurrent theme - everyone, it seems, wants a higher level of 
integration on all fronts. Managing this with a suitable method may be carried 
out using JT's, workshops etc. 

• Shortages of manpower resources, particularly in geotechnics, are felt on all 
fronts. LCC would generally like to see MP release more manpower 
resources, it being pointed out by LCC that this is largely why MP was 
involved. 

• Many feel that the workshop was effective, but was quickly forgotten. One 
member points out that as the partnership is dynamic, the charter should be 
reviewed periodically. He feels that this is now overdue. 

• There is a definite problem from lower-down LCC - there are concerns that 
the partnership will cost them their jobs, and that MP will try to take over. To 
get employees on side, education about partnering was suggested, and while 
they should be aware of the mechanism under which they are working, a more 
useful motivator is likely to be that the targets are seen to be met and the work 
produced is exemplary. There are 'pockets of mistrust' throughout LCC. 

• This partnership encompasses various organisations, and they all have 
standards to maintain, and would like this partnership to help them to surpass 
them. This is largely a necessity as funding may reflect the standard of work 
produced. The whole partnership wants to be the flagship for the Constructing 
Excellence Award. This must be done using KPI's, and the standards 
themselves should be reviewed periodically. 
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More attention needs to be paid to tine lieaitli of tine partnersliip during 
meetings, tlian just tine operational issues tliat tine board members may feel 
more comfortable with. Project Management teams are dissatisfied with the 
unstable workload and poor communication from the Board. A suggestion to 
improve the communication in the partnership was to have a target of every 
member of the board to be pre-informed of the topics for discussion prior to 
the meetings. This will free up more time for addressing partnership issues in 
board meetings, and will determine the effectiveness of communication within 
the board. 

Problems with work allocation continue. There are problems higher up the 
chain concerning planning permission in smaller schemes. However it is clear 
that much of the work is going to LCC, and MP is receiving overflow work. The 
problem is that the work is not constant. 

More effort could be made for LCC to understand the financial pressures that 
MP are under, and for MP to understand the political, community and funding 
pressures that LCC are under. The partnership could aid this. 

Open Book Accounting could be used to dissuade fears about all financial 
issues. Issues about pay, overheads and funding could be discussed at 
meetings - it could make things more adversarial at first but should provide 
long-term relationships to develop on a more serious level. Partnering has to 
occur at a financial level. 

There is a suggestion that MP are not really trained for the many small 
projects that are available should the contract be renewed. These do not 
interest young engineers generally, as they want big projects on their C.V. 
Some in LCC would like to see MP adapt better to the work opportunities in 
LCC. 

Co-location is considered by some as a way of managing effective 
communication. 
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Appendix L 

Exemplary project: Hampshire County Council - Raynesway Construction 
Southern. Date: 10 January 2006 

Three years after entering a partnering agreement with Hampshire County Council (HCC), highways 
contractor Raynesway Construction Southern (RCS) has won a further two year contract on similar 
terms. Asked why his company was so successful in its relationship with HCC, managing director John 
Jackson replies, "We're an innovation driven business offering clients the best value for money. 
Informed clients are not going to sign up to partnering deals just for the feel-good factor, they want 
evidence that performance will improve. We call it measured partnering." 

RCS and HCC have agreed eight headline Key Performance Indicators (KPI) that are aggregates of 
many process indicators. "It's not all one way in favour of the client," says Jackson. "The winter 
maintenance response KPI favours the client, while the invoice turnover KPI is one we're particularly 
keen on," he explains. "Actually, we're also interested in invoice turnover," says Hampshire's county 
surveyor John Ekins, "because predictability of cash flow is critical in managing our budget." 

Once measured partnering is secured as good practice throughout the industry, it should give clients 
confidence to change procurement policies in favour of consistent good performers. Assistant county 
surveyor Alan Mills argues, "If contractors are winning typically one tender in four, then we're paying 
four times the cost of tendering for each contract. The industry needs to find a way to avoid wasting all 
this money." 

Benefits of measured partnering 

• Cost predictability - The number of invoices submitted within 14 days of completing the work has 
risen from 75% to 88%. A highways client needs to know the financial implications of work orders 
as soon as possible and this KPI has pushed RCS to improve their paperwork. Invoice payment 
within 28 days has jumped from 80% to 95% under the measured partnering arrangements. "I'm 
delighted to see the capital employed falling as well," Jackson confirms. 

• Accidents - Under the partnering arrangements, reportable accidents have declined by 70%. 

• Defects - Incidents of defects is incredibly low. Just 1.5% of the 8,000 work orders in a year 
require remedial work. 

• Productivity - Overall, RCS and HCC are delivering about 17% more work with the same 
workforce. 
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Appendix M 

Suggestions for the Board 

This was produced for the benefit of the management of the IVIouchel Parl<man - Leeds City 
Council Strategy Board. They are suggestions not to solve the problems, but to allow 
discussion that they may be solved. 

Series of Topical Workshops 

The first suggestion is a series of workshops which will address key issues. The series of 
topical workshops will target middle management, as they constitute the operational core of 
the partnership. 

The most important features of a workshop include: careful preparation; a clear pre- 
determined agenda; presence of the appropriate representatives from each participating 
entity and an effective facilitator (Critchlow, 1998). They are an opportunity to get to know 
others who are involved in the partnership, thus facilitating communication and integration; 
and as an arena for dispute resolution which will clarify and expel trust issues. 

All Leeds City Council and Mouchel Parkman staff will be invited. It is not expected that all 
will attend, but it is expected that those with an interest in these topics, and perhaps those 
with grievances in those subjects, will attend. 

The topics may include: 

• Methods of improving Integration and Communication 

• Work Distribution and Resource Issues 

• Performance Management and Key Performance Indicators 

• Financial Issues 

- Implementation of Open Book Accounting 

- Financial/Political/Auditing Issues of Leeds City Council 

- Financial Issues of Mouchel Parkman 

I would suggest 2 hours for each one, but would hope for open-ended discussion. They may 
be as formal as is recommended by the facilitator. 



The Resources Issue 

There are clear indications of skills shortages within the partnership. Leeds City Council 
initiated the partnership with 'best value' in mind, and a deciding factor was the lack of 
available resources. There are many graduates within the Mouchel Parkman Leeds office, 
but several Leeds City Council board members feel that these engineers are not yet 
experienced enough. 

The national skills shortage which besets the construction industry means that the more 
experienced engineers are simply not available. There is the possibility of seconding 
Mouchel Parkman engineers from other branches, but of course many of them are settled 
where they are. 

It was pointed out that over the eventual ten-year contract, much of the work will be on 
smaller schemes, such as traffic calming, speed bumps, or highway and bridge maintenance. 
These types of projects do not, unfortunately, attract high-potential engineers from a job 
market with more vacancies than engineers. 
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Were the graduates from Mouchel Parkman to specialise in minor worl<s, then they would be 
more useful to Leeds City Council engineers and make Mouchel Parkman more viable as an 
option for the ten-year contract. 

A practice which is becoming more common within the partnership is that of joint teams. This 
is where Leeds City Council engineers work with Mouchel Parkman engineers in order to 
promote team-working and integration, as well as to make the maximum use of the skills 
resources which they have at their disposal. The geotechnics teams plan to combine for 
these reasons, there being a significant lack of resources within those teams. 

The current success of the joint teams suggests that they may form the core of the 
partnership at the project management and engineering levels. Their key benefit is that 
engineering skills are capitalized upon; they also provide valuable training for the younger 
graduates. 

It is again pointed out that levels of communication, integration and trust are required to set 
up a joint team; a joint team should develop these further, and in doing so advance the 
partnership. 

The strategy board are ideally elected to initiate joint teams. Members of the strategy board 
are mostly managers of large workforces and departments. They therefore have many 
projects going on at any one time, which the other members should be aware of. They are in 
positions whereby they can suggest collaboration with other departmental managers. All 
opportunities to carry out joint teams or cross-departmental collaboration should be taken 
advantage of. 

If two departments are doing similar projects, the project managers, or strategy board 
members, must take the initiative and suggest collaboration between departments where 
applicable. We may consider that these are the first steps, and further steps will be taken by 
the participants to develop more and more joint teams. 

Newsletters and Feedback 

The newsletter needs to do more than simply inform the organization of the movements of 
the board. 



STRATEGY 



> MEMBERSHIP 



♦■ EQUITY 



>■ INTEGRATION 



♦■ BENCHMARKS 



> PROJECT PROCESSES 



>■ FEEDBACK 



We consider this model of the seven pillars of partnering, as set out by Bennett and Jayes in 
1998. 

The newsletter needs to respond to feedback, thus 'closing the loop' of the model. This will 
ensure the ongoing cycle of the partnership which is required to maintain and develop it. The 
newsletter needs to reach all levels of the organization if it is to receive sufficient feedback. 
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The newsletter would not only report on the strategy decisions that have been made, but 
would also act as a forum for ideas, opinions and grievances from the rest of the 
organization. It could be a very positive and rewarding facet to the partnership. 

Feedback is required to allow this. Efforts must be made to establish and maintain feedback 
mechanisms if the newsletter is to be managed effectively. 

The newsletter should not be a one-way communication - it should be respondent to the 
issues and ideas suggested by the rest of the organisation. 

Performance management. Benchmarking and Key Performance Indicators 

Key Performance Indicators (KPI's) may be used in preparation for the benchmarking 
procedure previously suggested. 

To take an example of a successful initiative, the North Tyneside Partnering Agreement was 
studied by Northumbria University. It suggested the following KPI's for the construction of a 
number of schools. 

1. Client Satisfaction - Product 

2. Client Satisfaction - Service 

3. Time predictability 

4. Cost Predictability 

5. Defects 

6. Construction Cost (Annual Change) 

7. Construction Time (Annual Change) 

8. Profitability 

9. Productivity 

10. Health and Safety (NT PA, 2000) 

These are highly relevant to our partnership, and all of these will become significant when 
construction begins. They are generally suitable for most types of construction project. 

But we want to assess how well partnering is being accomplished. I suggest the following 
KPI's, which are based on key areas and deficiencies within the partnership. 

1. Communication 

2. Integration 

3. Work output 

4. Cost reduction 

Trust has been notably omitted, due to its immeasurability. 



Experienced engineers and project managers can size up how well a partnership is doing 
based on experience, and their judgement should not be undervalued. Measuring intangible 
concepts such as communication and integration is largely a matter of their assessment. 
Generally, engineers have very high standards, in their own skills and in the skills of others. 

The main problem with this approach, however, is the range of human variables that can 
affect a manager's perception of the development of these aspects of the partnership. 

Here are some suggestions for measuring the progress of each of the KPI's. 

Integration can be observed and will reflect the effectiveness of communication, but it is 
largely immeasurable. It is implausible to establish any form of measurement on 
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communication and integration, as any information gleaned will not be dependable or useful 
to the organization. 

One possibility is to include an integration and communication element into appraisal 
meetings. This may allow individuals the chance to assess their own integrative and 
communicative capabilities that they may be capitalized upon. It will only give rough 
measurement, but will allow awareness of the need for improvement. 

It is expected that a professional is capable of developing working relationships, and of 
integrating effectively. The major obstacle is not in the participants' ability to integrate, though 
this can be developed, but on their willingness to do so and the availability of opportunity. 
Essentially all parties should have the opportunity to integrate, and be willing to integrate, 
whatever their views on the partnership may be. Appraisal meetings with management may 
facilitate this. 

It is safe to say that the partnership will know when it has integrated successfully, and it will 
know when the right time to establish benchmarking is. 

Work output can be examined with work input, to gain an understanding of work turnover. 
Work turnover should not be competitive between Leeds City Council and Mouchel Parkman 
as is instilled in some organisations - rather there should be efforts from all parties to 
increase other departments' work turnovers, as well as their own. 

Meeting targets and milestones should also provide good indications of successful levels of 
work turnover. 

Cost reduction can be effectively measured up against past projects, or through the 
experience of those involved in costing. Open Book Accounting will simplify the process and 
make it more effective. 

Measurements can be made numerically and statistically; it should not be too difficult to 
measure cost reduction. It is essentially the definitive indication of the success of the 
partnership. 

It should be pointed out that in partnering, cost is usually higher in the early stages than is 
expected. This is because of the high initial costs in setting up the management of a 
partnership. 

However partnering enables cost reduction through the life of a project. This is due to the 
benefits of integrative practices and joint working, and the overall streamlining reduces 
delays and lowers administrative costs. 

Costs must be carefully measured throughout the process to ensure that cost reduction 
occurs over time. Cost reduction can also be measured quite easily through the 
investigations of the Audit Commission. 

Benchmarking of the partnership can then be used to further assess the effectiveness of the 
partnership, and to allow the suggestion of improvements from outside the organization. 

Open Book Accounting 

This, with the use of tough cost control and auditing, is now becoming common-place in 
partnering arrangements. It is a simple principle that has far-reaching consequences for the 
financial organization of a partnership. 

Essentially all of the financial information of each party is made available to the other - They 
combine forces to thoroughly examine their collective finances and manipulate expenditures, 
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in order to control cost and achieve best value for the partnership as a whole. It is very much 
aligned with the partnering philosophy. 

The general benefits of Open Book Accounting include: 
Greater cost certainty 

Clients can better understand their cost base 
Allows benchmarking of cost and productivity 
Helps to establish cost saving strategies and eliminates waste 
Improves cash flow 
Potential incentive arrangements 
Focuses Management effort to drive down cost. 

Open Book Accounting should ideally be initiated at project inception. In the case of our 
partnership this is not the case, however it can still be instigated. 

The success of its initiation will largely depend upon how much information a partnered 
company is willing to provide for its counterpart. Leeds City Council is largely audited and 
transparent to the government, however Mouchel Parkman are a business and may not be 
so forthcoming with their financial information. 

However Open Book Accounting would be a clear and valid assurance of trust, and should 
provide both sides with a clearer indication of where to allocate funds - knowing each other 
on a financial level may allay some of the fears that are held by some participants about 
where the partnerships finances are allocated. 

Open book accounting makes it easier for Leeds City Council to assess the cost- 
effectiveness of Mouchel Parkman. It also helps Mouchel Parkman to assess the financial 
stability of Leeds City Council. However this is not the purpose of Open Book Accounting - it 
is not to eliminate the need for trust, nor to challenge it for its component members, rather it 
is a method of achieving best value for all concerned. 

Mouchel Parkman are aware of the pressures that Leeds City Council are under, and Leeds 
City Council are aware that Mouchel Parkman need to make a profit. Awareness of each 
other's needs and responsibilities should establish a firmer, more beneficial, relationship. On 
a financial level. Open Book Accounting will allow this. 

Maintenance of the Partnership 

Commitment must be maintained throughout a partnership. It was suggested in the 
interviews that the partnership board is not as enthusiastic now as it was at the outset, 
however this is not unexpected. 

What is required is an approach which will ensure effective maintenance of the partnership. 
To a certain extent, a partnership will take care of itself if it is properly administered, because 
many activities directly or indirectly contribute to the maintenance of the partnership. 

However management are obligated to keep up the momentum in the maintenance of the 
partnership. Here are some general methods of maintaining commitment, extracted from The 
Seven Pillars of Partnering, by Bennett and Jayes (1988). 

• Rotation of staff around Leeds City Council and Mouchel Parkman 

• Setting objectives that are clearly defined, but broad enough to foster creativity and 
innovation and tight enough to avoid open-ended research. 

• Using products of discussion and objectives and apply them to live projects and those 
in development. 

• Use multi-discipline team with time and resources to find new answers 
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• Ensure close links to research institutes to keep on cutting edge of research 
developments 

• Use tests and prototypes to ensure validity of models before their application to 
expensive projects. 

• Joint work between development and project teams when new ideas are introduced 
to mainstream practice. 

• Ensure good feedback from live projects. 

We do not need repeated overhauls of working practices, rather the development of a culture 
that is committed to continuous self-improvement. 

Trust, Communication and Integration are the media for the successful development of this, 
and this culture must be advanced and maintained throughout the partnership. 

There must be commitment to continuous improvement from throughout the organization. A 
programme to deliver measurable improvements in value for money and quality must be 
continually developed. The objectives of such a programme need to be defined and agreed 
beforehand. 

Co-location 

Co-location is suggested as a long-term solution to promote cohesion between the members 
of the partnership. It should simplify and solve communication problems, however it is 
unlikely to be instigated unless the contract is renewed and all concerned are content with 
the arrangement. It is a move that cannot be easily reversed. 

It is recommended that all levels of the partnership, on both sides, are located in one office, 
with the goal that members of each organisation are approachable and are comfortable to 
work there. 

The potential for cost saving is very significant. 

This has had positive results in this office with contractors, Mouchel Parkman staff and Leeds 
City Council staff all working together on the ground floor of the Leeds office. 

At the stage that the partnership is at now, it is not a sensible option to co-locate the offices. 
It is an option for the future which has to be carefully considered in terms of cost control and 
strength of the partnership; it must be considered whether or not the partnered firms are 
capable of working so closely together. 

Making use of the Reading Construction Forum 

The Reading Construction Forum provides help and guidance for those involved in 
partnering. Mouchel Parkman and Leeds City Council are not alone in looking for a more 
suitable managerial system - Partnering is a movement in construction and support is 
available for those organisations who take this route. 

The forum identifies the need for specific change, providing a forum for members on issues 
affecting quality, efficiency, and innovation in the design, construction and use of buildings 
or, in our case, engineering solutions. They could be approached if a problem arises 
requiring expert help, or to gain a better understanding of the state of the industry. They can 
be located on the internet at www.rcf.orq.uk . 

Targeting 
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Clear targets have to be agreed. Clear, measurable targets for improving building quality, 
delivery times and achieving cost reductions have to be agreed between the partners, as do 
arrangements for sharing efficiency gains, so that both parties to the partnership benefit. 

Targeting has been shown to be counter-productive in some instances, for example if a 
target fails to be met, or meeting a deadline exhausts the staff. However, engineers are used 
to meeting deadlines, and efforts to meet them may provide opportunities to show how useful 
integrative processes are in reducing durations. 

Targeting provides a temporal framework for the partnership, and will give personnel the 
opportunity to view how well they are ding, and where they are going. 

Targeting decisions issued by the board must be in-line with the capabilities and limitations of 
personnel as given in feedback sessions. 

Targets must be realistic but challenging, and fairly distributed. 

Essentially, targeting may be used to implement many of the suggestions that have been 
discussed, and many of the recommendations that have been made. 
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Appendix N 

Trust, cultural and leadership issues extracted from interviews 

Interview 1 

• He does not view the partnership as a proper partnership - it may be considered by 
this that there is a lack of any tangible culture. 

• The lack of direction, coupled with the differing perceptions of the different levels of 
management of the partnership, suggests a lack of 'cultural convergence' on the aims 
of the partnership. 

• He considers that the partnership lacks leadership. 

Interview 2 

• Would like integration to be a key feature of the culture 

• Would like equality in the collaboration 

• He considers there to be a healthy level of trust between MP and LCC at the 
boardroom level, though there are problems further down. The value of trust was 
pointed out in the road proj ect at St. Helens 

• He suggested that in terms of cultural development, there was a lack of facilitation 
after the workshop. 

A forum is set up to encourage innovation; this in turn may be an opportunity 
for a culture of innovation to develop. 

• Partnering culture to cascade and develop throughout the organization. It is considered 
that culture at boardroom level is strong, but weaker lower down. Vertical Integration 
in itself is a key to effective trust and culture. 

Interview 3 

• He wants the partnership to be more in-line with Egan's view, i.e. a fluid supply chain 
- such an endeavour requires a cultural change, leadership, and trust throughout the 
supply chain. 

• Divisions within the project management teams suggest a lack of trust, particularly in 
the joint teams between LCC and MP. 

• He wants partners to bond and be going in the right direction, suggestion a need for 
clear mission statements and leadership of the board. 

Interview 4 

• Good example of a mistrusting entity. Does not trust the board. 

• He would like to see closer relationships between MP and LCC outside of board. Lack 
of culture and leadership suggested as source of mistrust. 

• A major source from his vantage point in LCC is that he considers that MP did not 
provide the expertise that was promised, or expected, by LCC. It is noted that MP 
office is largely occupied by inexperienced graduates. 

• He points out the mistrust among LCC stasff that MP are trying to take their work. 
Unlikely, but evidence of mistrust. A dubious source 

• Mistrust about work flow - MP consider that LCC engineers are cherry -picking the 
work for themselves. 

• The cultural issue of career development is hampered within LCC by continual 
secondment, and being sent to where is required 

• He considers that the board was not set up effectively. 

• LCC-no access to MPs financial information, MP no access to LCC planning 
information - evidence of mistrust? Young relationship 
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• Are LCC using the partnership to maintain a steady workload - this is not conducive 
to healthy partnering 

• Barriers - cultural barriers stronger from LCC, commercial barriers stronger from MP. 
Should culture be a barrier? Suggestion that past cultures much stronger than new 
partnering culture 

Interview 5 

• He is positive, but considers that partnering arrangements require commitment and the 
correct approach. Culturally, partnerships are more positive than traditional systems. 
He likes the element of trust involved in modern partnerships 

• Blame culture of past unwanted 

• Time should be made, and should have been made, to attend to softer issues 

• There are cultural advantages to a more integrative approach 

• Efforts to arouse cultural development outside of the office have been made, to little 
avail. 

• There is the problem of the business of members of the partnership, and how this 
precludes trusting relationships and cultural development to evolve. 

• Operation and experience are allowing a level of cultural development 

• Core values + training = effective partnering 

• Culture required to sustain the long-term nature of partnering relationship. 

• Are there cultural barriers between LCC and MP? Are there cultural barriers between 
the board, middle management and lower down? 

• Consider value of culture 

• A cultural and strategic long-term alliance is attainable 

• Too much focus on hard issues 

Interview 6 

• 'there are clear cultural issues within the board which need to be accepted and dealt 
with' 

• A motion was suggested to form one team in partnership, through co-location. This 
may enhance culture, trust and establish the team as a better leader 

• Change, and acceptance of change, is needed for successful partnering 

• Little trust of capability from both parties 

• More frequent workshops to enhance culture and get things out into the open to 
develop trust 

• There are 'pockets of mistrust' throughout the organization towards the partnership. 
The use of the term 'pockets' is interesting, it suggests groups, and therefore sub- 
cultures against the partnership. 

Interview 7 

• Care must be taken to lea in the right direction - it is suggested that there is a lack of 
clarity of what that direction is. 

• Lack of experience in office contributes to lack of substantial culture - younger 
engineers are not in a position to contribute to culture anyway. In MP, Lack of people 
= lack of culture 

• Board is viewed as opaque rather than transparent - how does this contribute towards 
culture? 

• Considers mistrust of other party's capability as an aspect of human nature, to do with 
social psychology. He believes it should be worked around. I disagree, it should be 
attended to through integration. Topic for discussion 

• 2 years not long enough for cultural development 
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• Do LCC and MP need their own identities? It is unlikely that a partnering culture 
would envelop them, as suggested 

• Skeptics can give their views at workshops. With good facilitation, their 
fears/mistrusts can be attended to. 

• He would like the partnership to be built on trust on understanding (too late for this ?), 
freely sharing ideas (lack of opportunity), for the arrangement to be 2-sided and 
inclusive of middle management (cultural barrier?) 

• Partnership needs to be nurtured. By this I suggest that attendance to soft issues is 
required 

• Both sides must deliver promises - lack of trust 

• Need for contingency plan. Prudent, but suggests lack of faith in strength of 
partnership. Failure is a fear of LCC 

• MP Leeds inadequate to fulfill promises. LCC foots bill for secondment - breeds 
mistrust, and validates it 

• He would like to see the dismissal of fear surrounding the partnership, a change in 
attitude 

Interview 8 

• Partnership advancing in operational issues but not on soft issues 

• Partnership is still maturing 

• Cultural problems within LCC remain a problem 

• More j oint working 

• Board is open enough 

• Key strands need to be developed to maintain the partnership. Charter should be 
reviewed and updated periodically 

• Strategic winning should be an effective measure of a successful partnership 

Interview 9 

• Would like to see expertise transfer from experienced staff to younger graduates. 
Could this be part of the culture? 

• In-house supply chains are a problem - shouldn't they be part of the culture? 

• Saving money must be more of a key feature of the culture of the partnership, as LCC 
is audited 

• Is the partnership board over-optimistic? 

• Lack of skill availability - do MP know what they are doing? 

Interview 10 

• MP not experienced enough in partnering, nor are LCC. Need more guidance 

• Partnerships take time, especially culture and high levels of trust 

Interview 11 

• He considers that the partnership is developing well, suggesting high levels of 
subjectivity about the perception of partnership 

• Partnership almost able to stand on its own - suggesting it is still incapable of self- 
sustenance. Encouragement is needed 

• Training should be voluntary - busy professionals 

• Learning curve unwelcome - learning should be part of the culture but not so 
dominantly. 

• Wants extension of partnership 

Interview 12 
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• Organisation of management is the source of the problems 

• In the absence of managerial information, the rumour mill (mistrust) will create issues 
out of the void. 

• Partnership should be given more attention than the projects. 

• Partnership lost momentum - why? 

• Commitment in management, but not drawn down through organization 

• Lack of drive - where can drive come from? 

• Negative points not addressed properly 

NORTHALLERTON 

Interview 13 

Need of closer relationships 

Considers that integration is diverting rather than converging, which is not ideal. 

Supports co-location - NY offices quite far apart. 

Views are entrenched and not entirely progressive with the same goals 

Need of effective communication 

A minority of client representatives exhibit a blame culture 

A minority look for problems within the partnership 

People remember the negative aspects a lot more than the positive ones. 

The move from an ICE to an NEC ethos has changed the culture, some are having 

trouble letting go - INVESTIGATE FURTHER. 

Change is one thing in text, quite another in attitude. 

\He points out time and location constraints in effective partnering. 

MPlearn - investigate 

Soft issues are valued 

Culture must be more effective and dynamic, with everyone on-board 

Knowledge transfer and the Innovation forum are working well 

More people-focused 

Culture develops out of nature of business 

Everyone needs to be on-board 

Culture needs to be flexible and goal-oriented 

Management have input 

Culture can make or break a partnership, therefore it is valuable 

He would like the partnership to be open and honest, with closer working and 

improved communications. 

A culture can always be developed further 

The true value of a partnering culture is in delivery 

Good levels of trust at management level, a few people outside of it are mistrustful 

Mistrust causes many problems, including ineffective working 

Partnering needs trust 

A big effort was made for trusting levels of trust to occur. It breaks barriers and makes 

partnering more efficient/effective 

With clients, special efforts were made to gain and win trust 

A double standard exists -people remember things that go wrong rather than the 

things that go right 

Interview 14 

• NYCC's need to protect public money become cultural 
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• There are barriers within the contractor, RCS, in that they have ineffective 
management, however they are aware of this and are addressing the problem. 

• He considers that trusting and cultural contributions are down to the individual, and 
they will get the rewards 

• Soft issues must be correctly attended to 

• Culture reduces costs, creates better quality and improves health & safety 

Interview 15 

• The common perception of the partnership is that it is mature, with good trust levels 
and cooperation. 

• It provides a service, and it is perceived that all get value for money 

• Trust is crucial and culture is a huge issue 

• Openness and trust can solve relationship problems 

• In a small partnership, individual characters play a large part 

• No trust, no partnership 
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